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UGHTRED STOOPED AND KISSED HILDEGARDE’S HAIR, AND DREW HER HAND WITHIN HIS 4 


HIS TRUE WORTH. 


—0:—— 
CHAPTER I. 


Iv was a valley, rich in green pasturelands, 
with the sheltering hills sloping upward on every 
side, and a shallow stream flowing through the 
heart of it, 

The village of Drummerfield lay in this valley 
~-there were some, indeed, who called it a 
“town ;” 
Street, and a water-cart in the dog-days. At 
one end of the little town stood the ivy-clad 
church ; with three cracked bells in its equare 
Norman towér, and a glinting weather-vane on 
the top of it. 

Some seven miles or so from Drummerfield 
Was the real county town of Prince’s Wroughton. 

On the green hilleide, overlooking the tranquil 


valiey, stood, in the midst of its neglected park- | 
‘and, a large mansion, lonely and desolate looking, | 


and surrounded by a weedy moat that was 
generally dry. 


a village boasting a neat level High | 


— 


| paned windows, with their clumsy time-worn | 
fastenings, which rattled so noisily whenever the 
wind ewept up from the valley, were set deeply 
{into wails all stained with the grim weather | 
riarks of centuries. } 
For the Moat House, as the place was cailed, | 
was very old, and very memorable too. Brave 
Queen Bess and her dames of high degree were 
| said to have passed a right there on their way i 
the revels at historic Kenilworth. 
it was a gloomy old house, silent aud full of 
mysterious shadow, dark with carved oak | 
ing, and with creaking oaken floors. An old 
house with many parlours, opening mostly one 
into the other; the ceilings of them beamed and 
low, and the windows of them deeply seated and 
cushioned, and flauked with huge cumbersome | 
shutters. 
In the rear of the house there was a hilly wil 
| derness of a garden ; a few flowers growing and 
flourishing there in the summer-time-——but they 
were of the hardy, old-world kind and needed no 
tending to speak of, 
A bent and aged gardener, however, was some- 
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sort of way, amongst the weeds and brambles and 
the dead leaves of a bygoue year. 

At a remote corner cf the garden, and just 
separated from it by the dreary moat—that damp 
abode of croaking frogs, aud loathsome reptiles 
that haunted the rotten, crumbling brickwor! 
there was a small paddock rren and deserted 
enough, with two or three dilapidated, haif- 
rovfless sheds, which for years had been the 
sport of the wind and the raiu, and occasionally 
the refuge of the nightjars and the owls that 
screeched over the neglected garden. 

And at the back of these broken sheds a group 
of shivering poplars reared themselves skyward, 
seeming to touch the sad heavens in the twilight. 
One of these tall trees, at some forgotten time 
in the past, had been blasted downward by a 
lightning stroke; yet, withered and gray and 
bare as it waa, it still stood there, whispering and 
shivering with its companions, wailing perchance 
until another stroke should stretch it low in the 
grass. 

And that, alas! was al 
now to the Moat Hvuse- 


the land appertaining 
some fifty acres or 80 of 


1 “7 . . - . Py ° | . " Ty 
The roof was heavily gabled ; the tall chimney | times to be seen in the shrubberies, raking and | barren parkland, the empty peddock and the gar 
Stacks Were gaunt and crocked; the diamond- | sweeping here and there in « preoccupied, aimless | den! There had been a time when things were 
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differeus—ay, diifsreuG indesd — 
almost the whole of Drun merficld » ae aad the | 
fertile lands surrounding it, bad belonged in 
matural birthright tothe owne “sof theo)d mansion, 
and when a St. Austell bad been called lord of 
the manor, Put that, now, was a hundred years 
“go or more; and, whatever the Ss, Austells of 
Dromeme:field might have been in those times, iv 
was genoraliy well kuown round about them, | 
indeed su pen secret that they were poor enough 
ia all conscience at the present day—as poor as 

voks, ox shu ch mice, their ueighbours all said, 
by whom pevertheluss they were regarded with | 

spect. They might be an unlucky family ; all 
the same, they were a noble one, aud their blood 
was of the blucat. 

Nobody could tell exactly how or when their 
broad acres bad gradually slipped from them, 
eacept that mortgage and high play had had a 
goa deal to do with it~—ihe reckless wild living, 
ia brief, of the lords who were dead and gone. 

Aud two only now remained of the fine old 
stock, one of wlom lived her forlorn existence all | —but I forget.” 
the long year round without change at the Moat | “Ah, yea!” Georgie said. 
House. This was Lady St. Austell, the present | ‘ Cuurtalif of Miles Standish.’ She turned the 
Lord St. Austeil’« widowed mother, who had | leave pry ty volume, with a quick soft hand, 
never since ber marriage been @ healthy and | “Shall we go ou with it pow, aur mother f’' she 

asked. 


Vigorous Woman, 

She was in these days a confirmed invalid, * Please, Georgie.” 
stricken down with an incurable apioal malady, “ Aud are you quite eazy, quite comfortable }” 
haviug ‘ain, aluzost eo virely helpless, in an upper “ As usual, Georgi¢, How can J expect to be | 
chamber of the great uld house for the past four | anything else. Iam listening,” 
years or more, waiched over and waited upon The young girl cleated hey voice again ; whilst 
untirin.iy thronghout that time by her | the «cent of the distant hayoocks was waited in, 
adopted isughter, Georgie Walmer, who, at the? comaingied ‘with thd breath of the flowery 
death of her parenta, had beem sent over from | valley hedgs-rows 
iudia to Lady Sc. Austell as a sacred chargefrom | This kind uf life would have been insufferably 
@ long-lost friend, | irksome to ® nature lees unworldly than that of 

Lady St. Austell, in her youth, had loved well | Gex orgie Weimer ; wad aay other than she might 
tue mother of Georgie Walmer; aud it was for | have been emph at: ically ‘miserable at the lovely 
hat mens sake that she had welcomed so } and i-cpoverlehed Moat House. 
piedly the young gul herself, soon growing tuo Sut George, ia ber own way, contrived to be 
thiuk ot the orphan ag @ real daughter of her | iolerably happy. Not even, within heself did 
own. | she ever rebel againvat the uneventful, joyless 

Georgie wav sarcely five years old when she | existence (hat she passed with Lady St. Austell. 
had landed in Eogland 7 and now ehe war nearly | * a wae here that we left off yester'xy, ” Geurgie | 
twenty-one, Hey aftection for her frieud and * was it not !— | 
guardian. was a8 boundless as her gratitude | 
Lady St. Austell, indeed, was the girl's closest 
frieod and mether in one. And Georgie. now, 
was only too tharkful-to be of service in the sick. 
oom, She could do sogiething at last, she An 
thought, towards repaying this secoud murher for 
al) her goodness and unstinied affection. 

Thus, ia the sick-room, where Georgie was ever 
to be found at ber post, her patience never failed, 
her genticoess and devotion were unvarying, her 
wympathy was ever ready in fullest measure, 
Her grateful, clingmg ne!ure was such that in 
this well-doing it could kaow a0 weariness, and 
her labour was a labour of infinite love aud 
teuderuess. 

It was a calm, sultry evening in June, and | 
hour was thet of suvsetn. The wiadows of Lady When the room door opened abruptly, and a 
St. Avstell’s chamber were open to the warm | man came in, as if to illustrate, as it were, to a 
west breeze (hat came stealing up from the | certain extent in the fiesh, the words which had 
valley, and floated iw, scented with the perfume | "so lately fallen from the lips of Georgie Walmer 
of vhe distant bayfeids. He was a stalwart, well-made man of perhaps 


time wheu | Laugfellow' saddest poems, Lady §t. Austell 
delighted in poetry—as a rule abe cared little for 
prose-—fur good poetry, if well read, would some- 
times svothe her into slumber ; and sleep to the 
sufierer, at any time, meant-ease ard freedom 
from pain. 

“ Darlivg, I'm_tived of it!” came the rather 
peevish interruption. “Somehow it makes me 
feel wretched this evening—Hrangeline is too sad. 
Let us have something else, Georgie.”’ 

The young girl looked up with her patieat, 
sweet smile. 

“Of course, if you wish it,” she answered, 
brightly. “ And whut shallit be, dear mother ?” 

Io was her custom to call Lady St. Austell by | 
that cherished and sacred name, For Georgie 
had done so even when a little child, 

“You must decide for me, darling,” the invalid 
murmured, still in the rather peevish intonation 
that Georgie kuew ao well, and wag ao patient 
with, too,, withal. “ Do you remember what it 
was that you were, reading last night? & liked it 


“It was the 








Over him rushed, like a wioil thatis keen aud cold | 
aad rele ntless, 
Thoughts of what might have been, ani the waight | 
x... woe of his errand ; 
drearns that bad faded, and all the hopes that 
had vanished, 
AN bis Mfe henceforth» a dreary and tenantless 
mansion, 
Haunted by vata re 
Still he sad tw 


said it,-- 
** Let not bim that putteth hia hand to the plough leok 
back wards ; 
| Though the ploughshare cut through the fowers of 
i life to its fountains, 
Though it pass o'er the graves of the dead and the 
hearts of the ving, 
Tt is the will oi-—~” 


ta, and pallid, sorrowful faces. 
y aud almost fiercely he 





he } 


| she murmured sadly. 


reer ey ome workily move op the chessboard of 
life that alone could retrieve the fallen furtioes 
of bi houze ; and that one step was—a, wealthy 
maarriage. 

Lord 8s. Auste!! himself knew perfectly well 
that thie last expedient was his only means of 
salvation, And he was on the very brink of the 
plunge, as ic were, already ; that is to say; he had 
accepted, had acquiesced in, the worldly alterna- 
tive. 

He had just now come up from his solitary 
wine-drinking in the «id oak dining-room below. 
Lady St, Austell herself dined in the middle of 
the day ; and Georgie Walmer, as a rule, shared 
the meal with her adopted mother, 

At the eptrapce of her son Lady St. Austel} 
had Jooked up eagerly ; but the eyes of Georgie 
were dropped on the page of Males Standish, 

* Ughtred, is that you 7?” 

“Yes, wother. Um off to Courtgardens, of 
course, and just stepped up to eee you for a 
moment before Latart, Georgie,” turning to her 
—"* you shoaldn’t read in the twilight; you'l) 
ruin your eyes,” 

She only smiled.; ‘but the hot colour bad risen 
to either cheek, and ber heart was thumping 
turanit auusly, 

Poor little faithful Georgie ! 

“You walk hypatts I suppose, “Ughtred 2” his 
mother inqn 

“Yes, a pa replied idly, " the stroll over, you 
know, is pleasant of an evening.” 

“You always start so laie, to my thinking, 
Ughtred,” Lady St., Austell remarked, queru- 
lously ; “and io many ways, I think, aye are 
hardly fair to Hildegarde Ray.” i 

“Am 1 not? Well, goodnight,” said 
abruptly, turning away, " 

“Be sure you give my love to 

Lady St. Austell called after him—and aera 
halted for a moment-~“ and remind her that she 
has not been to see me lately, Ask her to come 
and eee me soon,” ‘ 

All Rani gh tell her,” was the careless 
reply 3 then he added with more ger tleness’ and 
courtesy —" By»the way, motker mine, L should 
have inguired how you are this ey ening.’ Exsier, 
I hope. 

Lady St. Austel! sighed. 

“ There is no difference—ai leaat, I feel none, 
“Please do not forget to 
give my love to Hildegarde. Do you hear. 
Ughtred?” 

“Of course,” 
Georgie,” 

“ Quoduight Ughtred.” 

And then he was gone; and the summer twi 
light, to’ Georgie Walmer seemed - of a sudden 
to have grown closer and darker. She knew that 

she could vo longer ace to read Miles Standish ; 
but something more than the gloaming was 
dimming and obscuring her vision now. 

“It is dark,” she said, alinost tremulously. 
“ Shall we have the lamps, dear mother ?” 

Yes, if you ike. Oh, Georgie |” with sudden 
passionate feeling--“ what a merciful thing it is 
for us that he has learned to love Hildegarde 
Ray! I have so hoped and prayed that he might 


impatiently. “ Gooduaight litu 





Lhe great room, furnished partly like a sitting- | some thirty yoars, the striking beauty of the 
Toon, was panelled frosa floor to ceiling, and the | dark face marred by the discontented, restless 
heavy furniture it coutained was both old and expression which of late had become habitual to 

| it. Hie mouth, which in truth was somewhat 
| stern and cruel looking, wae hidden by a crisp 
short beard ; though his eyes occasivaally could be 
| kindly and pleasant enough when that cloud of 
| discontent was banisbed transiently from his 
brow, 

This was Ughired, Lord St. Austell, twelfth 
Baron of his line ; Lady St, Austell’s only son. 


ugly. 
But the duli room was brightened everywhere 
with bowls and uosegays of sweet cld-fashioned 
Gowers that Georgie Walmer herself had culled | 
from the wil 1 weedy gardeu in the rear of 
the house 
Lady St. 


Austell was raised upen the pillows, 


ber worn, yet once beautiful face as weary-looking | 
as i. was wont to be | The Moat House was his own, and his home too ; 
Ker hair, prewaturely gray, was crewued grace- | but, for all thet, he hated it thoroughly, fiercely 
fully with @ lace cay, with broad lappets. In age |! -—-hated it for its poverty, and for ite dreary 
was scarcely iity, bat she looked quite ten | ugliness and barrenness which, as yet, he was 


i | powerless co render otherwise, 

Wy the open window sat Georgie, witha book | Until recentiy Drummerfield had seen very 
upon hee knee—a slender, white-robed figure, | little of him; for during the past five or six 
wiih @ knot of lilies at her bosom. One rarely | years he had chosen to lead the life uf a wanderer, 





valied her luveiy ; but her features, in a genera! getting rid, after his own fashion, of @ great deal 
way, attracted the attention of all by reason of | more money than he could afford to spend, and 
wheir sweelucss in expression ; her eyes were oft | roundly cursing his ill-luck, as he was pleased to 
aod trustful, anu gence as the eyes of a dove, term it, at the sare time, 


yoive she was reading one of | Thre was but one path open to him—one | 


fu her clear, } 


win her—-she is so rich ; rich and beautiful to 
gether, exactly what Ughtred should have in 4 
wife. He could not have made a wiser choice ; 
and then, whea he is mrried to her, he wil) 
never want to roam the world again, And think 
—-only think what her money will be able to do 
for the Moat House! How thankful we should 
be, Georgie, you and I, darling, to kuow that 
there is a ceita’ inty of his settling down quietly 
at last!” 

Georgie could tell by her intonation that Lady 
St. Austell was expecting some sort of comment 
or reply ; and so, as the young girl was eer sieck 
at a distant table, lighting a large shaded } 
there, with her face turned from the bed, go 
was brave enough to essay one; avd her voice 
faltered not at all, 

“Tndeed, I am very thankful,” said Georgic 
gently. 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Lady St. Austell fervently, 
clasping her thin jewelled hauds upon the coverlet, 
“J thank Heaven, with heart and soul, that he is 
| goiag to marry dildegarde Ray!” 
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CHAPTER IL 


Srroatep sbout three quarters of « mile or so 
from the village of Drommerfield, and lying well 
back from the high road which led to Prince’s 
Wroughton, there was a large country house 


called Courtgardene. 

It was of comparatively modern architecture, 
snd built of dull red brick—square aud most 
substantial of aapect. 

Au avenue of cheetnuts led up from the prin- 
cipal lodge to the front entrance of Courtgardena 
the home of the great heiress, Hildegarde Ray, 
the promised bride of Ughtred Lord Si. Austell. 

It was a perfectly well-kuown fact in the county 
that the late owner and master of Courtgardens 
had aniassed in trade the large fortune which he 
had bequeathed to his only child; and conse- 
quently there bad been no slight amount of un- 
pleasantness in the exclusive neighbourhood of 
Drummerfield at the time that Courtgardens 
was purchased and refurnished on a grand and 
munificent scale throughout, and Reuben Ray 
frat came to settle there aaa landed proprietor 
and a country geutleman of leisure, 

For a long time the neighbourhvod held out 
steadily against. having anything whatever to do 
with the Manchester man of commerce, his gentle, 
delicate wife, who looked every inch a lady, and 
the one little daughter with the German name, 
whom they had brought from the north with 
them. 

Indeed Mrs. Ray herself was of German extrac- 
tion, @ pative of Erfurt, aud hence her daughter's 
pame, 

But eoon the rumour spread that the new- 
comers were fabulously rich, of princely wealth in 
fact, and the natural result followed ere long as 
it invariably does in social instances of the kind. 
In due qourse “those Raya” were looked upon as 
actual county folk sod fellow Christians, and 
their objectionable mushroom origin and _pre- 
sumption in settling at Courtgardens were 
affected to be forgotren, 

When Miss Ray was in her eighteenth year, 
her father was killed through a fali in the hunt- 
ing-field, aud the shock of his tragic end was the 
death-knell of his loving and delicate wife. She 
followed Reuben Ray befure the year was vut. 
And then it was that their beautiful deughter 
Hiklegarde found herself left alone in tha world, 
sole mistress of splendid Courtgardens and fifty 
(\Lousand w-year, 

At Hiidegarde’s request, her earnest invitation, 
a homely, uuatter-of-fact, though withal lovable 
old relative ou her father’s side came to live with 
her and chaperon her afier the death of her 
varente-—a maiden cousin, she was in reality, 
some three or four times removed, by name Miss 
Arabella Trott. hia little old lady still lived 
with Hildegarde at Courtgardens, and was much 
beloved by’ the poorer and needier inhabitants 
£ Drummertield by reason of ber charitable 
qualities and homely, Samaritan-like ways— 
propeasities, indeed, which had always been 
cacouraged by peverous Hildegarde Ray hereelf. 
_ In her exalted position as a great heiress, Misa 
day was naturally besieged by a whole army of 
adorers and would-be suitors for her favour, 
But Hildegarde’s horror was intense and deep. 
rooted, lest she might be sought out and wooed, 
and perchance unwittingly won, for the sake of | 
ber great fortune alone—the fortune which Misa 
Arabella Trott often declared that her young 
tri = and kinswoman estimated by far too 





at eight-and-twenty the mistreas of Court- 


| with yellow roses at her throat, and « diamond 


Courtgardens as the woman he might win 
perhaps for the trying. 

His thoughts on the subject of a rich wife 
being vague aud shadowy in the extreme, they 
had gone wandering farther afield, He did not 
exactly want to marry « woman he could not 
love ; bui he needed money, and money he must 
have ; and the one thing, it seemed, was not to 
be obtained without doing the other, uafortu- 
nately. 


least degree calculating and dishonourabie by 
nature; only bitter wich himeelf, as it were, and 
the world he lived in. His faith was strong ix 
the good things of this life ; he scorned the bare 
notion of happiness without them, 

It was Lady St. Austell, his mother, who had 
in the first instance suggested that he should 
marry Hildegarde Ray ; and then he marvelled 
at his own stupidity in that he had not thougitt 
of Hildegarde before | 

Having of late years been so seldom at the 
Moat House, the old home he hated for ita gloom 
and its poverty, Lord St. Austell bad always 
seemed to Hildegarde little better than the most 
ordinary stranger. But this latest stay of bis in 
Drummerfield had proved to be an unusually 
lengthy one, and thus it came to pass that he and 
Hildegarde met more frequently than they bad 
ever done before at the social ontertainmenta of 
mutual friende aud neighbours. 

Lord St, Austel] was very much in <»rnest—he 
had made up his mind to win Hildegarde Ray. 
He was clever, clear-sighted, and his will was 
strong, and so he won her in the end; not how- 
ever by flattery, gifte, and shallow, extravagant 
love-making, but by constant and very ordinary 
| kindnesses, by patient solicitude and quiet, man- 
| like courtesy. 

The proud, aensitive, sceptical Hildegarde, who 





| and unceremoniously from her presence, suspect- 
ing and inistrusting their integrity, nuw smiled 
| favourably on Lord St. Austell, 
, With a woman’s strange capriciousnees she 
trusted and believed in him implicitly ; fur to 
her ke did not seem in the least like other men. 
Somehow she could not accredit him with base 
and mercenary motives, as she had accredited-— 
aud perhaps unjustly so---those other wooere 
| before hia. He was infinitely too proud and | 
| noble-hearted, she told herself tranquilly, to | 





| be capable either of meanness or ungodliness, | swered, gravely. 


She was perfectly aware, like the rest of her 
neighbours, that Ughired St. Austell was very 
poor; poor indeed for his position; and she 
longed to enrich him with the wealth she wanted 
not ; she valued it now, indeed, only for his sake | 
~—-to cast it all down at his feet for seceptance, | 
as a simple procf of her trust aud her | 
love. 

He had succeeded, absolutely, in touching her 
heart, and she would never doubt him for the 
world, Women at eight and-iwenty do net | 
lightly love ; more especia!ly if, like Hildegarde, | 
they have never loved before, 

Oa this warm, still, hay-ocented June evening, 
when Lord St. Austell had told his mother that 
he was going to Courtgardens, Hildegarde was 
expecting him. 

She was standing—Ler drees a rich white ailk, | 


comb in her hair—amcnget the brilliant flower- | 
beds on the wide soft sloping lawn in front of the | 
drawing-room windows, She was gazing, with a | 
tender smile upon her lips, in the direction of the | 
chestnut avenue, up which he would come from | 
the lodge-gates. 





‘as was still Hildegarde Ray, though engaged 
© married, at last, to Lord St. Austell of the | 
\t House, - S } 
Lhe engagement at the present time was only | 
ot a few x .onths’ standing. Nearly « year before, 
when Ughtred Lord St, Austell had returned to 
Drus nerdeld from one of his erratic sojournings 
abroad, he had no more intention of wooing 
‘acegarde Ray than be had of marrying Miss 
Arabella Trott herself. He had certainly arrived 
at ihe conclusion that he taust marry somebody 
a marry wisely also; that, indeed, waa 
tendered imperative by circumstances ; but 














somehow he bad never dreamed of the heiress of 


Hers was a queenly figure combined with aa | 
attractive face—a really beautiful face, serene, 
refined, and thoughtful; with large, steadfast, 
gray-black eyes—those eyes of Irish gray—~and a 
smooth, wide white brow. 

Iv graceful fashion—-a fashion all her own, and 
peculiar to herself—ehe wore her soft and abun- 
dant raven hair woven and coiled around the 
diamond comb, 

Her grand, Junoesque figure was perhaps just a 
trifle too fully developed ; but then Hildegarde 
Ray eould no longer be considered in the first 
blush of youth, with her nine-and-twentieth 


ee 





birthday drawing near, 


Nor was it that Ughtred St. Austell was in the | 


| heretofore had sent so many suitors bopelessly | 


} and Hildegarde turned her anxious gaze 


| but in true Fre 


The great centre window in the drawing-room 
op aed on the lawn ; and by thix window there eat 
a sprightly lookiog littie old lady, with a busch 
of short, tight, irun-gray curls flattened on either 
side of her face, an! a smart cap surmounting 
them. Her spectacles rested on her nose, oui 
she was zewing busily. 

This was Mics Arabella Trott, commonly called 
“ Aunt Bella” by Hildegarde, for the sake of 
brevity and convenience. 

A clock somewhere in the house chimed the 
half-hour afrer eight. Hildegarde at the same 
moment looked at hee wa: ch, 

* He is lace again,” she said to herself, “I wish 
that he would came to me a little earlier and a 
| little oftener—sometimes.” 

And a sigh escaped her involuntarily—a pen- 
| sive look shadowed the glorious gray eyes i 

* Hildegarde,” called out Aunt Bella, in her 
quick treble voice, “I have just finished this 
| famnel wrapper for Mrs. Parker's baby, and I 
| want the pvor soul to have it this evening, as the 
| Stall mite ix ailing. 1 promised her she should. 

Sv, my dear, you won't mind wy running down 
| iuto the village with it, will you! I shall soon 
| be back, and you can give Lord Sb, Austell his 
coffee without me, you know,” 

Hildegarde Ray strolled slowly up to the 
window, aud the little old lady rose tben from 
| ber seat aud shook oui the blue flannel wrapper, 
herriag-boned and bound with white, which wae 
destined for Mra. Parker's sickly infant, 

“ Ceanot Mrs, Parker wait until iw-morrow }” 
said Hildegarde, with her culm sniile, “to will 
be quite dusk before you reach home again, Aunt 
Belle ; and besides——” 

“ That won't matter a bit,” put in Miss Bella, 
in her quick short way, “I never mind summer 
darkueas. Aud I waot particularly, also, to call 
jin at Dr, Huteon’s aad give Richara a serious 
talking to, 1 shall just catch him at home if [ 
go now. Do you know, Hildegarde, L don’t be- 
lieve he understands properly chat rather cont 
plicated case of Nancy Bruwu's—lis preseat 
treatment of her, I feel certain, hae been aitww- 
gether wrong from the firat. A pretty scandal, 
indeed, would there be for Drummer Seld, (f wy 
own nephew, Richard Falkland, were to gu and 
poison Naucy Brown through ignorance and 
inex perience,” 

“Richard is by far too clever aud careful tc 
commit any erro: of the kind,” Hildegarce ao 
‘Nancy Brown is a very old 
woman ; she cannot in reason expect to get weil 
in a week,” 

“ Nevertheless,” rejoined Aunt Bella, “ there 














|eao be no harm in my telliog Riehard exactly 


what { think of the matter, Ad theve’s that dis 
reputable Polly Hayes—I wuat be after her too, 
{ never met her like, I Ceclare! Really, Hilde- 
garde, the gross ingratitude of the lower orders is 
in these days something appalling !” 

Mies Arabella Trott hastened frou the room, 
iva 
avenue 
went to naive 









towarda the lodge aud the chestnut 
Then ehe saw him coming an 


him, 
“You are a little later than usual, dear, are 
rou not.}” she said gently, with just a suspicion, 


perhaps, of reproach in her voice, though there 
was no shadow of it discernibie in those loving 


| gray, grave eyes of hers, as they came together 


under the fragran! chestnut bougha, “J Lave 
heen watching for you, indeed, since eight o’clock 
You promised me yesterday that you would be 
with me at eight, Ughtred.” 

He shrugged his shouiders, half unconstiously, 
style. Hildevarde noticed 
the inovement, and it pained her, 

“Did I really ?” he returned carelessly, ‘' Ah, 
yes, of course, I remember now! But you will 
forgive me, 1 know—l badn’t an idea how the 
time was slipping away. Let me make atone- 
ment, Hildegarde, I will come and dine with 
you to-morrow ; may Li” 

“May you!” she echoed, with a lovely smile, 
fail of adoration and trust, 

Then he stooped and kissed her hair, and drew 
ber hand within bis arm provectingly, She only 
acuiled again—her own grave tender smile—and a 
happier light cacae into her eyes, 

She did not doubt the truth of his word, she 
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had never doubted his honour, only she ye 
for a little more tendervess on his part some- 
times, aod a little leas of indifferenc 

He never had been an ardent, a demonstrative 


! } 


ver, she knew 
she thought; yet now that he had won her 


; it was not in hist ature 80 to be, 


his woowwg was crowned with success, she cer- | 
tainly caught herself fancying sometimes that his 
iaauner was colder and « shade more reserved | 


than in those ther 
given him her 
complete. 
‘You are not a 
said, a trifle anxiously 


lark head agai | just br 


days before she had 
and her surrender was 





past 
promise 


ry with me, I trust?” he 
bending downward his 
rushing once njgere her 


hair with his beard , 

“Oh, never iid be angry with you, 
Ughtred,”’ she answe-ed earnestly. “ No—I was 
growing rather weary of waiting and watching 
for you, that wag all. I had begun to fear that 
you were pot comiog. My Ughtred, lam content 
now.” 

Yes—close to him, tall and dark and stalwart, 
with ber hand resting against his side—she was 
happy now, as she told him. To him her for. | 
giveness waz ever ready ; it was so easy to pardon 


L 











anything, no matter what the iniquity, when he | 
was with her. 

The night was exceeding fair, so they did not | 
go indoors, as Hildearde was fond of wandering | 
about her own beautiful grounds when Ughtred 
caree io Courtgerdens of an evening, and of talk- 
ing h him the while of his invalid mother, 
wheru she ‘oved for her lover's sake. 

On one sack of tt 1¢ house, where the lawn waa 

mossy sud undulating, there wae a dense grove of 








larches, a favourite haunt of the nigh ngale that 
wes already trilling its liquid song iu the twilight. 
Up io the purple sky a silver star was twinkling | 
wanly, whilet the moon in its neigh’) 








but young as yet, and scarcely more than a 
crescent 

The time passed = too swiftly-—at 
lenst, for Hildegarde Ray. 

j in presently, Hiddegerd and Lord St. 
Austell discovered that t Bella had returned 
from her excursion tee ‘the village. The long 


dra wing-rooms were brilliantly lighted, aud Miss 
Arabella Trott was perched bebind her tea-table, 
Lord St. Austell shook hands with her languidly, 


and then dropped into the nearest chair. Pri- 
vately he considered Aunt Bella commonplace 
and bad form, but he was decently civil to her 


for Hildezarde’s sake, 

And privately Miss Trott thought Ughtred St. 
Auste}) infinitely inferior to ber dear Hildegarde 
in every way, and inwardly stigmatised him, too, 
as priggish, conceited, selfish, and overbearing 
a! bei jek »sseased a grand handle to his name 2, 
and ild boast a pedigree that daied perhaps 
trom the { onquest. 

In brief, secretly, there was no love loat between 

nese two, 

Even aa he sipped his tea and chatted duti- 
fully with Hildegarde, he was thinking more of 
her fortune than of Hildegarde heraelf—and | 
Aunt Bella knew it. Who shall 
determine ? 

‘She must indeed be rich,” ran 
houghts of Ughtred St. Austell 
vnseeing)y iuto the calm, beautiful 

acious love-lit eye 


perhap 
insensibly the 


iace, with its 





“She lives here so quietly, so simply, with this 
ld woman, she caunet spend a quarter of her 
fifty thousand a year,” 

He remembered then, with a sudden pang of 


and bitterness, liis own empty coffers, 
itter unworthiness ; and a 


he almost hated Hildegarde Ray for the wealth 
would bring to him on her wedding 
morn 
* + . + 


looking and the large t | 
Drummerficild High Street was 
the residence of Dr, Hobson. 

Taere was a broad gateway on one side of 
ind commodious stabling at the back. 


The bes! 2 in 


louse in the 
, 


anquestionav 


The three rows of windows in the front were 
neat and shining aud spotless always; for the 
octor’s use was an energetic housewife and 





16 manager in every way, dearly loving 





rned } 


and , 


ourhood was | 


as he stared | 


the momeiit | 





the smell of 
| sound of the scrubbing-brush, 
She had no children, thank goodness, to plague 
| her mortal life out, as she often and loudly 
| declared, and so--as is frequently the case with 
such women—the greater part of her time was 
devoted to harassing the maids and “ looking 
| after” the house, the spick and span condition of 
| which had long since become proverbial amongst 
| - Drummerfield ! dies of her acquaintanc 
There was a side door to Dr, Hobson's com- 

modious dwelling-house which opened direct into 
the surgery; and exactly opposite to this side 
| entry stood a red and green lamp, bearing on each 
| oue of ita four coloured aides the word “ Dispen- 
sary” in white letters-—a thing of beauty and a 
joy for ever, this, to the village urchins when 
lighted after dark. 

The large surgery-window—which was perhaps 
a trifle less spotless than its fellows——-was darkened 
about half way up by a thiok wire-blind, over 
which Richard Falkland was accustomed to nod 
cheerily to his friends in the street when mixing 
up his prescriptious at the dispeasary counter. 

Richard Falkland was the only son of his 
mother ; and she, a widow, was the only surviv- 
ing sister of Miss Arabella Trott, the friend aad 
chaperon of the rich Miss Ray. 





past winter, fresh froxa some rather tough exami-» 
nations at} St. Thomas's, which he had passed 
| with brilliant hououra 
He came to Drummerfield for two reasons ; 

first, because Dr. Hobson had found bimseif in 
want of a clever young assistant te whom he 
might with safety intrust the lighter and less 
important work; and secondly, because hi 

mother . sister, Aunt Bella, lived in the neigh- 
| bourhood, and he thought ‘hat he should 
be near her. 
| Jn fact, it was Aunt Bella herself who, knowing 
| that Richard was resting a1 home after his recent 
| successful labours, and at *he same time was 
| looking for a start in his profession, had written 
| and told him of Dr. Hobson's vacant berth, 
aving previously spoken to the doctor hineelf 
concerning her nephew's undoubted merit and 
ability. 





learned to like Richard Falkland ; even the beau- 
tiful Hildegarde Ray waa si vmvonat Thy interested in 
Aunt Bella’s nephew, cordially telling the little 
old lady to invite him to Courtgardena wheneo- 
| ever she pl 

And al though Richard Falkland had dwelt but 
a few months in Drummerfield, already had he 
met his fate—-a fate which to poor Dick seemed 
of the sternest and cruellest order ; a fate which, 
| as he told himself with all due humility, m must 
| remain inexorable to the end. 

Yet, 
breast, Richard 
sweet-tempered enough before the world ; 





and 


‘ 





like to | 
brown eyes were sad and shadowed just then, 





Everyone in Drummerfeld, by ” time, had | 


; 
| 
! 
' 
| 
| 





{ 


H 
| 


with a hopeless secret locked away in his | 
contrived to be cheerful and | 


not one of those who joved and respected him for | 


| his worth guessed how sore was the heart within 
him. 

It was a hot and suany morning at the 
beginning of July, and the water-cart had just 
| gone rumbling down the High Street. The 
hands of the surgery clock pointed to half-past 
i ten, 
| Richard, at one end of the counter, with a gas- 
| jet faring in his eyes, was sealing up and direct- 
} ing bottles of physic ; and the doctor himself, at | 
the other end, ‘hie red face and baid head shiniag 
| with perspiration, was pounding away with 

small pestie and mortar. 
| Dr. Hobson, having finished his poundiug, | 
| mopped his glistening forehead with  vivlet-silk | 
| poe ket-hanc ikerchief. 
| “There, that’s done, thank goodness!” said 
| he, with a sigh of relief. “See that the powders 
| go round to the Vicarage before twelve o'clock, 
| Falklaud, or they will be sending up here for 
| them,” 
| “Allright,” answered Dick, with acheery nod, 
| as he lifted for au instant his bright brown eyes 
| from the stick of sealing-wax he wes holding to 
| the gas. “ There’s the gig, sir, come round.” 

“ Thank goodness!” ejaculated the doctor, fo 
the second time, bustling about, the hea 
| withstandin 





4 | 


| 


| 
r 
| 
{1 


g, and wiping his hands in the long | 


soap and water, aud the homely | moist towel which hung there upon its roller 


behind the surgery-door. 

‘ By the way, there’s Lady St. Austell’s cooling- 
mixture,” Richard said, remembering that Dr. 
Hobsou would be passing the dilapidated crested 
gatea of the Moat House—“ won’t you take it 
with you, sir? The boy has his hands full this 
morning.” 

“ Ah, yes, then, I may as well,” agreed the 
doctor ; and he took the bottle in its neat white 
sealed wrapper from Falkland’s hand. “ I,muat 
call and see her, too, on my way home; though 
tis little enough that I, or anyone ele, can do 
for her now, poor soul,” he added, shakiug his 
head. 

And then he went out into the hot morning 
sunshine, climbed into his gig, and drove briskly 
away on his rounds. 

Richard Falkland, left alone, pulled town the 
window at the top, and began to whistle softly 
to himself. His hands were atill busy, but his 
thoughts were yet busier, 

“T wonder when they will ask me to Coart 
gardens again,” he was musing. “It seems ages 
since I was there last ; and yet in reality it is 
scarcely a fortnight ago! But she doesn’t know, 
ehe never will in this world, how infinitely 
| kinder and wiser it would have been if she had 


Richard had come to Drummerfield during the | | never recognised my existence, and had withheld 


her gracious smiles altogether. Good heavens, 
what a fool 1 have been--what a presumptuous, 
thoughtless, miserable fool! And yet--and yet 


| I have not the moral strength to keep away when 


they bid me come! The temptation is too great 
the prospect is too sweet—and I cannot resiat 
it. I have one consolation nevertheless—the 
secret of my folly is my own, thank Heaven !” 
Though his thoughts were troubled, he whistled 
on cheerily still; and though, too, his bright 


there was yet a smile, half humorous, half tender, 
about hie sweet-tempered mouth. 

Suddenly he ceased in the middle of his tune, 
and listened intently. 

Everything was very atill out of doors, The 
hot silence was broken only by the buzzing of a 
blue-bottle behiad the wire-blind, together with 
the subdued sound of the domestic scrubbing 
brush working away incessantly in some upper 
room of the doctor’s house. 

But Dick’s quick ears could hear somethiue 
else—the far-off voll of carriage-wheels comin, 
rapidly towards the village along the dusty high- 
road. 

With a nervous hand Richard Falkland put 
back into its place upon a shelf. & purple jar, ¢ 
few drachms of the contents of which he had 
| lately required, and then he took up his statiou 
at the’ extreme end of the dispensary counter 
where he could see well out of the window, 
sidewise fashion, over the dingy wire blind, 

The roll of the carriage-whee!s drew nearer snd 
nearer, and faster and faster beat the foolish 
heart of Richard Falkland—he kaew the sound 
so well | 

Soon Miss Ray’s carriage--she was not driving 
her spirited cream-coloured ponies to-day—came 
into view; her magnificent dark-green carriage 
and raven-black horees. 

This warm summer morning it was wide open 
of course, aad Hildegarde herself was lying bac« 
upon the cushions, alone, looking so sweet aud 

calm, so wholly and superbly beautiful, that the 
| hot blood rushed swiftly up imto poor Richard « 
face and dyed it for the moment a living 
crimson, 

He had no desire nor intention to be 
there himself, but Hildegarde Ray was too quick 
for him. 

From beneath the deep lace of her sunshade 
she glanc ed at the surgery window ; and catching 

sight of the young man’s brown head above the 
to op of f the blind, just as he was in the very act, 
indeed, of drawing away from it, she bowed to 
him direc stly with her lovely smile, which poor 
Dick, in a blind spasmodic sort of fashion, some 
how contrived to ackuo: wledge and return; aud 
then, unutterably wretched aud deathly pale, be 

eaned heavily for support against the framewor: 
of the window. All his colour was gone, and hie 


eeu 


not- | usually bright eyes were ciim. 


“She is going to the Moat House,” he mut- 
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tered aloud—“ she is going to the man she loves ! 
Since I may love you and worship you only in 
secret---oh, Hildegarde, why did we ever meet! 
Hildegarde, Hildegarde, I love you, and I would 
die for you! 
Poor Dick indeed ! 


(To be continued.) 








LADY RAVENHILL’S SECRET 


CHAPTER X.— 


(continued. ) 


he said, after a seconcd’s hesitation... “ He 


cob,” 
® hard-mouthed, 


is not fit for any lady to drive-- 
vicious, dangerous animal.” 

“Yos, I remember you saying you wondered 
my husband allowed me to drive such a brute!’ 
she said, with a peculiar smile. 

“Yes, and I put my foot ia it. 1 mean, I said 
the wrong thing, as I always do,” he replied, in 
a lower voice, “As I—I understand that you 
are a widow, and I beg your pardon for my stupid 
blunder most sincerely.” 

“You did not think I looked like a widow, I 
suppose,” she observed, with her eyes bent upon 
her work, but her heart beating so fast that it 
seemed almost to choke her. 

“No, since you ask me ; I did not then, and | 
do not now.” 

Appearances are deceitful sometimes,” she 
said, raising her eyes, and looking into hia face 
wiih a strange expression of mingled resentment 
and amazement, 

Widow, indeed! What would he say if some 
wicked fairy were to whisper in his ear that the 
supposed widow waa his own wife? 

“And is it long since—since you have lost 
your husband?” he asked, with an air of well 
feigned sympathy, 

“ About three years |”’ 
again glued to her work. 
What pretty little dainty hands she had, 
thought the young man beside her—so thin, and 
emall, and taper! 

But why were they shaking so strangely ?~- 
trembling so much that the needle seemed 
hardly under the command of thoue fairy 
ao ! 


she returned, her eyes 


gors | 
Perhaps the late Mr. Hill was really a sore 


subject. His euspicion was realised by a low 
voice suddenly saying,~— 

“Lord Ravenhill, please never speak to me of 
wy husband again! [t is, as you can imagine, a 
very painful subject,” 

“Oh! of course, certainly,” he stammered, 
“fn fact, I’m afraid, that for a stranger you will 
think I have been uncommonly free and easy, 
and inquisitive and rude |” 

“Free and easy, and inquisitive and rude! 
How many more names are you going to call 
yourself ?”’ she asked, with 2 smile, 

“They seemed to be getting on very well,” 
said Mary to herself, as she glanced stealthily at 
this most extraordinary pair. 

And what a handsome coupie they were! 
What marvellous self-command Nelliehad brought 
to her aid | 

She was working away and laughing, and 
chatting, and smiling as if her neighbour was 
the moet ordinary, everyday acquaintance. 

At Mary—you don’t know as much as you 

think | Appearances are deceitful. 
% Scon a large flock of visitors were ushered in, 
and scattered about the apartments, drinking tea 
and eating cake, and retailing the local gossip to 
Captain, Mrs. and Miss Fortescue. 

The couple at the other side of the table 
remained undisturbed, and continued their con- 
versation with uninterrupted zest. 

“Sol” said a discontented dandy to himself, 
as he glanced irritably at the pair in question, 
thes at his own reflection in the glass, then at 

1 again, “So the pretty widow has come off 
het high horse at last, and is letting that dark 
em that owns the big steam-yacht make 

uself very agreeable to her! ” 





| 
| 
i 
' 


' 


He was talking very earnestly--very oagerly — 
about something or other, and she was listening 
quite complacently. Perhaps she would do the 
usual thing, and give him one of her awful snubs 
soon; and send him away like many others-~a 
sadder, if not a wiser man | 

He was an uncommonly good-looking man, too, 
May bs that was the reason she was giviog him 
such a long tether ! 

“There! He has got it at lasti” he said to 
himself, with great glee, as he saw the yachting 
man push back his chair with a gesture of impa- 
tience, put down his tea-cup, and move over to 
where hia friend, Captain Fortescue, was exercis- 


| ing all his attractions on two young ladies, What 


had Nellie said to drive him from her side, You 


; shall hear. 
‘T HOPE you are going to get rid of that black | by “¢" 





After taiking very pleasautly for some time, 
about ordinary every-day topics, Lord Ravenhill 
had suddenly harked back again to the subject 
of the black cob, 

“TI beg you will get rid of him, Mrs. Hill ; he is 
not safe, J assure you he is not! He might do 
for a Polo pony, but he is certainly not cut out 
for harness, 
oblige me.’ 

“Oblige you? Why should I oblige you, Lord 
Ravenhill?” she asked, with a faint smile, and 
raised eyebrows. 

“Weil, oblige your friends, among whom | hope 
you will permit me to enrol myself?” 

Tothat request there was no answer for some 
seconds, 

“May I? May I consider myself your friend ¢” 
he ur ged. 

“No!” she burst out suddenly. 
want your friendship.” 

Her corapanion gazed at her for 
stupefied astonishment. This was plain 
with a vengeance ! 

* All right, Mrs, Hill,” he answered, 
reddening even under his sunburnt skin. 
not a fellow to intrude myself where I am not 
wanted, nor to offer my friendship twice !”” 

So saying he got up and left her, as we have 
already seen. 

Nellie glanced after him as he walked across 
the room, It was wisest—far wisest---to put a 
barrier between them at the very outset, she said 
to herself valiantly, 

Friendship might lead to something else, to 
some ridiculous complieations. 

Best remain etrangers. 

She was a widow he had met accilentally at 
the seaside; and he was a friend of Teddy 
Fortescue’s, ‘and there the matter must end— 
would ead—should end ! 

He was not s man to offer his friendship twice 
as he had said. But what possessed him to offer 
it at all? 

She stole a good look at him, as she stood 
talking to Mary Fortescue—a leisurely, critical 
stare, 

She could not help remarking that he was one 
of the handsomest men she had ever seea—tall, 
slight, and well-bred looking, with a rather grave, 
dark face. 

“My husband!” she aaid to herself, inaudi- 
bly of course, and the blood mounted 
temples as she uttered the three syllables. 
odd it seemed | 

At any rate, he was a man of whom she could 
justly be proud, and she there and then felt » 
secret, strange little thrill of satisfaction, as she 
took in every inch of his well-cut feaiures, the 
slightly haughty carriage of his head, and his 
graceful, well-kuit figure. 

“ He is furious with me,” she said to herself, 

" and it is just as well. T daresay if he had the 
most distand idea of who I was, he would be 
somewhat astounded ; he would not think so 
much of me then—his toy, as I was to have 
been.” 

Nevertheless, when the little tea party broke 
up and Lord Ravenhill took his leave, she 
could not refrain from giving him her hand in 
answer to a very distant bow—and out of pure 
contrariness—a most charming, bewitching sraile, 
the memory of which he carried away with him, 
= treasured most foolishly for three whole 

ays. 


“NotI don’t 


& moment in 
English 


at last, 


“Tm 


How 


; 
{ 





to her |! 


. | first!” said Mary, seating 


Send him up to Taitersall’s, and | 


} room a 





| suggestion the third time of meeting, and 





CHAPTER XI. 


NDER at you, Nellie! 

easily astonished, but vow astonished me this 
afternoon!” ssid her friend, coming into her 
she was dreasing for dinner. “Such 
possession J never saw! ow you 
countenance and chatter 
everyday manner to 


“T wo I really am not 


self 

keep your 
away in that charming 
your own Ausband—speskiug to him in that 
character for the frst time—is quite beyond 
my comprehension! Were you not uervous? 
Were you pot nearly bur ating out laughing, or 
crying, or something * 

“Twas mervous € ough,” said her friend, 
iwisting her long hair into a neat coil, and 
inserting various heir pins with much judgment 
and deliberation ; “and I was nearly hysterival 
too, when he | asked me point-blank if [was a 
widow? It ed such an outrageous question 
~—- coming — coming from my husband hia 
self!” 

“ You appeared to be geLting ou ewimmingly a 
herself beside 
dressing-table, and staring at her friend with a 
long, exhaustive stare, “And did you say you 
were a widow ?” raising her eyebrows. 

*T said that I had lost my husband three 
yeare ago, which I fancy be imagine: to mean 
yes ! » 

“ And after?” said Mary, briefly, 

“ Well, then he was inclined to be 
pathetic, but I soon put an end to all that by 
telling him that I would take it as a personal 
favour if he never alluded to my husband in avy 
way whatever!” 

“Well, I must say you have ; 

gasped Mary. 

“ Have I not?” triumph: antly “and then he 
asked if he might be enrolled as a friend. 
What co you think of that?” waving a lilywhite 
hand towards her companion, with s gesture ol 
imperious inte ‘Trogation. 

“ And you said-——”" 

“ And I said certainly nod 


cool 
could 


o” 


ery syin- 


lenty of nerve,’ 


such a 

wucy 
trying to strike up & friendebip with a pretty 
widow like me’’-—laughing--“when all the time 
he has a wife in the background !—my precious 
self. Again, imagine me in two characters—wife 
and widow! Imagine me trying to destroy my 
own domestic peace as the Ray Mra, Hill, and 


Fane v 


him 


| then coming do ae ng viitue and outraged 
| feelings—the caat 


of Lady 


open bis 


of wife in the “2 
Raveahill elf | Wouldn’») h 
eyee?” 

“J should rather imagine he would,” assented 
her coropanion, guistiy. “ And when is this little 
comedy or tragedy coming off! Wher. are you 
going to declare yourself?” 

“ Never,” returned Nellio, shutting her dressing- 
case with aloud bang. “Never, my dear. He 
will go away and forget Mrs. dill, wro neariy 
snapped his nose off, and never guess how near Se 
was to Eleanor Lady Ravenhill |” 

“ Nonsense! nonsense!"’ said her friend, 
jumping up impatiently. “Of course he will find 
out who you are yet; and indeed, J think I'll 
give him a hint——” 

“ Tf you ever do, Mary,” interrupted her 
companion hastily, “I'll uever speak to you 
again. Let well alone. Weare very well as w 
are. Please, please don’t meddie.”’ 

“I kaow it is fatal to mix oneself up with 

married people ; but Nellie, dear, it eeems flying 

in the face of Providence. You have your eye- 
vr restored to you--you are twenty, pretty, 
and everything you ought to be!’ 

“Extremely obliged,” makiag a deep curtaey. 

* And it ia as plain ag can be that he likes you 
very much.” 

* But he has no business to like me, you bad 
girl, when he thinks Tam Mrs, Gili aod he bas 
a wife already ; it is most improper and sbomin- 
able.” 

Perhaps he knows who you are,” 
Mary, serenely. 

“The fates forbid!” turning pale at the 
thought. ‘‘No! no, there is no fear of that. 
Next time we meet I shall certainly ask him 
about his wife!” 

“You won’t/" incredulously. 
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head encouragingly. | 
“Then you are really not going to declare | 
yourself?” . 
“Certainly not: why should I? It is not in 
the bon?, I like my liberty and he likes his, you | 
aay be sure.” 
“ Don’t you think him awfully nice and good 
louking ?” 


‘ 


‘Hem! middling.” (Oh! Nellie, what a | 
Biury 

“{ thiok he is one of the handsomest men I | 
ever waw,” aasid Mary, emphatically. | 


“ge rv y ms ye £ } } oa . ’ ” : 7 } 
Ob! fie, Mary , not nearly as handsome ae looking place ! Come along,” said Lady Westbury, all 


Charley,” wischicvously. 
* Charley is a dear fellow, but vot a bit good- 
luvking you know very well ; in fact, to every | 
one but we be is plein.’ | 

* Piain, is he } Well, never mind, handsome | 
is that haod-ome doves, aud, by-the-way, 1 hope, | 
talking of handsome peuple, thau my drees will | 
be down from Madame Elise no later than to- | 
m rrow night, for the Dragoons’ ball oa | 
1: ursday ? y 

| 


] 
1. } 





“Do you think he will be there?” inquired 
Mary, eagerly 

* Who, Charlie?” | 

* What nonsense! Your hushand of course.” 

Hush | the walls have ears, I daresay he | 
will, as he says he likes danciug, and if he is I | 
should not be surprised if for once 1 was to in 
dulge in a mild flirtation. Fancy flirting with one’s 
husoand of three years’ standing and more,” mak- 
fag » grimace av herself in the glass, ‘* Won't it 
be funny ?” 

“ Tf you don’t take care you will burn your fin- | 
fers, taadam, and be caught in your own trap,” 
wuid Mary, impressively. 

Aud what is what you go pleasantly call 
own trap, if I may ask!” she said, | 


, 


‘ 
airily 
“T think you are going to make your hus band 
fool enough to fall desperately in love with his 
ven wife, and then throw him over at the 
eleventh ho ir, in order to avenge yourself on bim | 

for sume imagiued wrongs.” 

‘Imagined wronga!” she echoed. “ Much ! 
you kuow abows if, my dear girl CU: me | 
along,” taking her arm and sweeping oud of | 
the apartment, ‘There's the dinner bell, and | 
ae L had oo tea | om quite ready for my evening | 
weal.’ 

“ Horrid, prosaic little wretch,” sai! Mary, 
pinchiog her car.. “ No more heart, and no mcre 
seniicaent in your body than tiat door.” 

“Oh! not s all thad. I could not | 
hold my cup and saucer this afternoon, my hand | 


hard 


} 
shook so, you see there is hope for her yet. I | 
am pretty bad when I hava to forego what I like | 

most better than dinver and breakfast put | 


together—rayg cup of afternoon tea. 
ad thea she broke iuto sung,— 





. 7 * . 
, wt | 
* Give, oh! give to me } 
4 oWeet and fragrant cup of tea 
o * “ - * 


"be next day 


Yury had come round with his yacht, and di-eim- 
barked several very smart-iookiag people, who were 
ipat the “ G anville Arms” for a few days, while 
the yecht underwent some slight repairs. 

There were Lord and Lady Westbury, Mre. 
Surton Montagu, Mra, Derwent, Mr, Curba!tis, 
an? Sir Ovte Browne. 

Lbeir costumes made many people stare an? 


urn toeir Leads, as they walked down the Parade, 
antl criticised the appearance of everyone in | 
rather loud tones. } 
Mrs. Burton Moutagu was attired io a bright | 
i cloth tailor-made suit, which had a most | 
sturtling effect ; a wide-brimmed sailor hat, with | 


& yed ribbon and & red parasol, completed her 


’ 








et up. 
Lady Westbury was dreesed in a bright blue 
serge, raided with gold; and Mra, Derwe \t 
was comparatively quiet in a well-fitting dark 
blue coetume, with a white weietcuat. 

Ax they talked, and laughed, and lounged along, } 
they hailed wich delight the approach of a friend, | 


Won't L# and you shail hear where sbe is as | and “ spoke him,” or hailed him, as they would 
far as he knows, and alj about her,” nodding ber | have said, a long way off. 


| wind has blown you to these parts }’’ demanded 
| resounding slap on the back 
othe 


, three ladies, especially, needless to say, by Amy, 
| who looked up into his face with her most confi 
| dential smile, and murmured,— 


| you here?” 


j all about yourself, We thought you had gone 


your taste. 


| private property. 


“Why Ravevhili! Why, old bird! What 
Lord Westbury of his brother peer, with a loud 
He was accosted with equal efinsion by the 

? 


“Dear Hugh, who would have expecied to meet 





“We are 20 giad to see you! it’s a perfect 
godsend to meet a ‘familiar’ in this very slow- | 
“come and walk between Amy acd me, and tell 
to Norway weeks ago.""g lie 

** No, I’m net going this season, I beheve.” 

You believe !” mimicking his accent. 
what is the attraction here? Come now, 
fession is good for the seul.’” 

At this instant they met and paesed Mrs. Hill 
and Mary, who were suddenly confronted by 
these brilliant strangers, and who passed Lord 
Ravenhill with a emile and a bow, 


* Gon- 


“Hullo!” said Sir Otto, now speaking for | 


the first time at the full pitch of a naturally 
robuat organ, “ What a stunning pretty girl, 
the one in white! So tAat’s the attraction, is it, 
eh! old fellow # You need not blush. 1 admire 
Avy more of the same pattern in 
these parte!” facetiously. 


t 


Lord Ravenhill, needless to state, did not relish 


| this graceful bit of badinage at all, neither did 
| Mrs. Derwent, who glanced back, in defiance of 


all polite customs, after the two girls who were 
going up the Parade—tall, slight, and well- 


| dreased ; thorough ladies every inch to judge ' anid, joining her, and taking off his bat. 


from their walk and appearance. 

“ Which of them is it, Hugh?” she inquired, 
with @ spiteful little smile, 

‘The one in white, of course,” put in Sir Ott: 
with a laugh ; “she was by long chalks the best 
locking.” 

‘Ah! we rust find out who she is, and all 
about her,” said Constance, sweetly. “You 
will have to bring them to call on us at the 
Granville, Hugi, if they are friends of youra ! 
Briag theta to see us, do?” 

“ Hardly worth their while when you are only 
here for a few days,” he returned, somewhat 
uograciously. 

“Oh, 1 say! Now don’t be childish,’’ said 

ady Westbury, frankly; “share your good 
things with us, and don’t be greedy. I should 
like to see more of that girl with the pretiy 
gray eyes. So as you know I am nota person 
te be devied, you will have to get her to come 

‘ound and call at the Granville this very after- 
noon—the sooner we all kaow erch other the 
better. You all agree with me," looking smil- 
ingly round the circle, who were now standing in 
a group, and taking up the best part of the mid- 
dle of the Parade, aa if it was their exclusive 


The idea was carried with acclamation, but 


> 


the saunterers on the Parade had | Lord Ravenhill would not commit himself further 
mething new to stare at. The Marquis of West- | than by saying he would “see about it” 


next 
day. 

Lady Westbury, backed up by Mrs. Derwent, 
was #o very insistent, that at last Lord Ravenhill 
had to hint to Mrs, Fortescue that some friends 
of his were staying at the Granville, and he would 
% very glad if she would cali on thera, which she 


| did, accounpanied by Mary—Mary ouly—for Nellie 


had declared once for all that she would not gi 


| aud “ wait upon them,” as she called ié, 


She did not like the look of them ; they seemed 
bored and fast, and did not appeal to her in 
any way. 

She aud Mary had not failed to remark them 
that morning on the Parade, and made a mental 


| note that “they did not think much of Lord 


Raveuwhill’s friends |” 

The bold, black-eyed woman looked the worst, 
they agreed--her face waa so white, her eyes so 
sunken, 

She looked like a tragedy queen, with the man- 
ners of a barmaid 

Nellie's abeence was a great disappointment to 


! 
' 
| 


* And | 


the party in general, and a great relief to Lord 
Ravenhill in particular, 

Somehow, although she snubbed him so, he did 
not want pretty, girlish-locking, unsophisticated 
Mre. Hill to be intimate with “these people,” as 
he called them to himself. 

What was it about her that was so taking? 
Everything he told himself, frankly—her face, 
her smile, her eyes, her pretty figure, and her 


} merry laugh. 


How could she laugh and look so happy ane 
careless if she had gove thiough a sea of trouble, 
as hinted by Captain Fortescue } 

Some people were of an elastic nature, and cast 
their cares behind them—and perhaps she 
was one of them. 

When he had left Mrs. Fortescue at her own 
door, he went out for what he called “a lively 
breather” on the downs; hired a nag froma 
livery stable, and etarted for a solitary gallop, 
partly to get away from this incubus at the 
Granville, if not altogether. 

“There is nothing like a good rousing gallop 
for cleansing away the cobwebs,” he said to him 
self, as he brought his panting borrowed siced 
to a walk at the bottom of a long slope, 

Just disappearing over the crest of it he saw & 
lady, followed by a groo.n, 

“Could it be Mrs, Hill? Mrs. Hill 1” he said 
| to himself, impatiently. “1 seem to have her 
1on the brain; every fair-iaired girl I take 

to be Mrs, Hill. 1 don't even know if she 
| rides. However, we shall soon see,” and 
' coming up st a smart canter, he did see, and 
|} it was Mrs. Hill, riding a very handsome black 
| hunter, and looking charming ia a neat brown 

riding habit. 
“This is a stroke of good luck, Mra, Hill,” he 
“May 





I be your escort, for want of a better }” 
“Oh, certainly,” she answered, with a preity 
{ littlenod. ‘* It is rather dull work always riding 
| by oneself.” 

“ Does Miss Fortescue not ride then 2” ciding 
up confidentially close. 

* No, she ia afraid, and bates it, for one thing, 
and has not got a horse for another.” 

“This, 1 suppose, ia your own animal,” pointing 
at her handsome, well-bied mount—-~“ not 
hired ¢” 

“Yes; Blackbird is my own,’ patting his back 
—"and so is Butterfly, the oue the groom is on. 
I keep them at livery etables uot far from Marine 
Parade,” 

Lord Ravenhill glanced at Butterfly, another 
fine horse, who must have cost three figures at 
the least, and remembered that Mrs, Hill was a 
richly-jointured widow, and held ‘his tongue. 

She looked to her greatest advantage in the 
| saddle, and rode well, and seemed perfectly at 
| her ease as Blackbird capered and ehied and 
jucoped in pure exuberance of youth and spirite. 

“ He Jhas not been out for ages!” she said, 
apologetically, as he shied at a sheep right across 
the other horse, “If you don’t mind we will 
havea gallop, and I'll take it out of him,” and in 
another moment away they went at the top o! 
their speed, with the wind whistling past their 
riders’ ears, and the springing, green turf uncer 
their feet. 

Mrs. Hill was no mere Rotten-row rider, She 
put Blackbird over several sheep hurdles in : 
very workmaolike manner, and elicited a further 
amount of admiration and respect from hex 
astonished cavalier, who half an hour ago was not 
} aware that riding waa smong her accowplis)- 
; mente, 

Riding was, of all othere, the accomplishment 
in a woman that took him by storm, being @ 
very keen first fight man himself, add spending 
from November til! April in eager and daily pur- 
suit, Sundays excepted of the sport of kings! — 

“T had no idea you were such a first-rai¢ 
horsewoman, Mra. Hill!” he said, as, slightly out 
of breath, and flushed with their late gallcp, she 
brought her Blackbird once more to 4 walk. 

“Ob, I'm not much yet,” she answered in & 
disparaging tone. “I never was on anything but 
a pony till about two years ago,” 

} “Then you never rode until after your hus 
Seen 
| “Stush! I told you never to mention him !” 
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she said impatiently, 
we shall be cuta—” nodding her head impres- 
sively. 

Ail right,” he said, laughing, “I'll remem- 
ver. And you never rode anything but a pony 
before 1”” 

“ Yes, when I was a child ; but I used to stick 
on very well; and a pony is twice as hard to 
ride ay a horse—it twists and turns round go 
sharply under you, and they mostly have such 
awful mouths!” 

“Yes, quite true, You would not ride so 
well now if you had not served good appren- 
ticeship to the pony, and-- where did you 
say }” 

a did not say anywhere,” she answered, with 
a laugh; “and [ do not see why you are to have 
all the questions to yourself. Tam going to take 
a leaf out of your book,” she continued, looking 
at him under her long eyelashes, “Is it 
true, Lord Ravenhill that you are a married 
mau ¢” 

If a shell had exploded on the grass beneath 
biu: he could not have been more taken aback 
thau he was by this simple question. However, 
after a second’s hesitation, he found his voice, 
and said very quietly ,—- 


“Quite true, Ll am a Benedict, but how did | 


you know 9” 

How? how ?” he asked himself anxiously. 
Noi that he had any real desire to conceal the 
fact, but he had almost lost sight of it latterly 


Jin 


” 








Ob, a little bird told me,” she said, coolly 
seitling her reins. “ That is question number 
one. Now tell me”—leaning towards him in 4 
pretiy, confidential attitude —“ where is Lady 
Ravenhill ¢” 

‘I don’t know,” he answered, gloomily gnaw- 
ing his moustache, 

“Nor care!” she inquired, with a mischievous 
laugh 

“Well, since you will have it, nor care,” he 
replied 

What a model husband !” knocking a fl yo 
her horse’s shoulder, Now tell me soime- 
thing else. How does she put up with such 
treatment #” 

*Come, now, Mra, Hill, this ie not fair,” he 
said, in a tone of deep expostulation. ‘ You 
won't let me speak of your hus—I méan—I’m 
sure | beg your pardon—-past, and yet I’m to tell 


* Next time you forget | explain it. 


years,” 
grew strangely red. 
you, for as a rule I Aate women iike poison.” 


with a emile. 
between us }”’ 

“Us!” she cried, heartily. 
yourrelf.” 

“Well, I will! I cannot tell how it is; but’ 
—taking his courage in both hauca—" [ like you 


© Please epeak for 


cannot help oureelves! “he concluded, lamely, 
but in a tone of deep conviction. 

“Can we not? 1 wonder what your wife would 
say, if she could hear you?” 

“IT don’t care if she did,” reoklessly ; I would 
repeat every word I have said to you thus after- 
noun to her, and not feel the least afraid. In 


heard me ”——detiantly, 

“But I should care very much indeed! Faucy 
what they would say of me, if they heard a 
married man telling me he liked me better thau 
auy girl he ever met ia his life, and that he did 
not care if his wife heard him? By-the-by, what 
is she like} lookingat him curiously, 

“She—she—J dun’t know ; in short, as you 
are so inquivitive, ] may as well tell you that 1 
have never seen her,’ 

“ Never seen her |” she echoed, turning her 
lovely face full on hia, “ What wre you saying ! 
Just think.” 

“1 married my cousin, and succeeded to my 
uncle's fortune as an inducement. She is blind, 
and wore a veil. Lvever saw her face, We parted 
by her wish at the church door for ever, she said, 
never to meet; again,” 

“And you heave never met since ?” 

Never.” 

“ Have you no idea where she is?” 
“No. I often tried to discover, through our 
man of business, but in vain. She is abroad, [ 
faney. I heard she was at Aix-les-Bains three 
years ago, and wae likely to remain on the 
continent. Really a miserable state of affairs, is 
it not?” he asked, gravely, 


* Would you not like to see her?” she asked, 





you ad my domestic aiiairs, Now, I call that 
hard linea ! 

‘Not a bit of it,” cheerfully. ‘ However, I 
will only ask one more question, and that is, 
Does your wife approve of your making overtures 
of friendship to pretty girls—for I am only a girl 
—like me?” 

‘I'm sure I can’t say, but 1 don’t suppose she 
woud care.’ 

"ZT shouldn't like it if you were my bueband, 

you know,” with a killing smile, aud another 

« from underneath her eyelashes. 

What is the harin of friendship? It’s not as 
i I wos—was—was,” slammering and getting 
rather red, 

“Was what? Come!” 

“Making love to you, since I may speak 
plainly!" 

"No, of course not,” scornfully ; “but some 
how friendship between a youog married man— 
ake you-~I speak plainly too, you see, and. boldly 
~-for I’m twice as beid on horseback as anywhere 
tie. Friendship between you’ and a young 
matron like me,” smiling and blushing very much 
“ig not looked on with favour by the world at | 
large—now is it 1” 

“ The sort of friendship that f offer you would | 
be,” he answered, doggedly. ‘“ What ! mean—I | 
isk for nothing—only if ever you were iu trouble | 
or danger of any kind to come and help you. I 
ack you to feel—sinee you told me the other day 
you weréalone in the world—that, in any crisix, 
you may know that you can always fall back 





o 





‘pon me. There is no harm in that. I ‘ask for 
bo return,” 

“But why should you‘make such a strange 
offer to an t total stranger?” knocking off 


another fly ; “or is if @ little way you have!” 
auiling, ' ‘ 


“You are mo stringer to me now, I canuot 





| said. 


without making any direct reply to his ques- 
tion. 

" Yes, I should. 
was pot a mercenary wretch to make such a 
marriage $”’ 

“* And you were!” 
didly, 

“T was in debt—that was it. 
up—and there was no other way—not one,” 


I’ve often asked myvelf if I 


put in Mrs, Hill, can 


Awfully hard 


tune—eh 7?” 


* Vex,” he assented, “I feel degraded when 
I think of it, I have often wondered if some- 
thing could not be done to her eyes-—if she 
might not regain her sight. It would be terrible 
to ait night and day in outer darkness,” 

“Terrible indeed !” assented Neliie, so forcibly 
hat he gazed at her io astonishment, 

“You speak as if you knew all about it,” he 


“T do,” she returned, “and no one pities the 


‘blind se much, or feels as keanly for them as 


I do.” 

" Well now, you know all about her,” he said, 
as they came im sight of ihe town, “ And no 
doubt you despise ine as a heartless, mercenary 
But I am more to be pitied than you 
imagine. I have no sisters, no cousins, and, ao to 
speak, pO wile, lam, and ever have been, fuith- 
ful to her in word and deed. I am for ever cut 
off from love and home-—a real home—like othe: 
men, I svem to be diifting aimlessly about the 
world—dead, But I’m boring you, I know, 
talking so rauch abont myself.” 

“Not at all,” she eaid, eagerly, ‘ I like it, 
And you have no womankind at all?” { 

“No, not one, and there is not 8 woman in 
the world—except,. perhaps, one—who would 
care a brass butiun if I was dead to-morrow |” 


wretch, 





I feel as if I bad known you for 


Certainly Hugh was getting hot sad Nellie 
“Thank you!” nodding her acknowledgment 


“T suppose there is some odd sori of affinity 


better than any girl l ever saw. That day on the , 
beach I felt it the instant 1 spoke to you. We | 


fact, I don’t care if the whole town of Seabeach | 


| 
' 
| 
| 
' 
| 
“No other way than this blind wornan’s for- as he he!ped her into the brougham. “ How they 
' 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| Who is that one?” sheasked, quickly, “ your 
| wife ?” 

“ My wife!” with o short laugh, 
“ Then pertinaciously. 


+ Ne.” 
“Since you 


whof” 


“T cannot tell what it is that makes me like | have told me so much, tel) me all,” coaxingty. 


Since I have told you so much I will tell you 
no more, You would be too wie ; you would,” 
smiling, “ be dangerous !” 

“Well, listen to me, Lord Ravenhill,” che 
} said, after a silence, suddenly reining up her 
horse at the end of a lane just before they came 
| into the town; “you offered me your friend- 
ship the other day; aud,” putting out her 
| pretty little gloved hand, “on second thoughte 
'T accep. it, and here is my band om the bar- 


gain.” 
Twenty minutes later she threw open the 
| door of hers and Mary's joint- bedroom, exclaim- 
| ing, “Guess whom 2've been riding with all the 


| afternoon?” tossing her hat and whip on her 
bed ; “I give vou six guesses, my dear.” 

} “Your husband, of course!” promptly. 
“Clever gir! ! bub you must uot call him ¢hat 
! 


on any account,’ 

“And bad youa pleaseut ride? But [need 
not ask.” 

“Yes, quite charming. He is a first-rate 
horeeiman, and I’ve come to the conclusion that— 


that 1 like him very much indced--as a friend.” 


| 


CHAPTER XIL 
Ir was the tight of the Dragoons’ Ball, and 
' Mrs. Fortescue and sun and daughter were 
| patiently waiting in the hall for Nellie, Pre 
| sently she came tripping down the wide stair- 
case in Madaiwne Eiise’s ball-dress, carrying aa 
|enormous white bouquet in ber band, and 
| looking everything that her best friends could 
wish. 
| Her gown was white silk and tulle and silver ; 
in her hair were three superb diaxaond etars, and 
| round her throat a rivicre of the same bright 
| stones—family jewels, never worn before 

“ Flow do F jeok 1” she asked, ruuning down 
the laet few sieps, and making « deep curtsey to 
Mra. Fortescue, who sat ona hall chair in regal 
splendour, 

“You look charming, my dear! | You 
is perfect, and your diamonds magnificent | 
Mre. Fortescue, alectionately. 

* He won't recognise them, I suppose} 
Mary, in a lower tone, aa she he!ped her friend 
into # long, white satin cloak, lined with soft 
white fur, 

“No, no! 
they, beloaged to the other side of the house 
You need not be alarmed,” 

“You will take the shine oul of everybody 
to-night,” said Teddy, staring hard at her stare, 


ress 
said 


;” 


" valid 


my dear! He never saw them ; 


flash afd shine, I’ve never seen therm before ! 
Been in pawu?” facetiously. 

“No!” returned Nellie, laughing; “ this is 
their first appearance fur years!” 

“\'in sure the Dragoons ought to feel highly 
hououred,” he said, mockingly. 

“OF course they will be! 
them |" impresrively. 

“By the way, I suppose those queer friends 
of Ravenhill’s will be here to-night’? I shali go 
in for Mrs. Burton Montagu. I'm sure she's good 
fun!’ said Captain Fortescue, 

“Why not the black-eyed beauty!” suggested 
hie eister, with a laugh, 

“Ob! It strikes iae that che has other fish to 
fry—-and any way, I don’t admire her. She 
jooke a dangerous voleavic sort of individual, 
I'll leave her to Ravenhill Here we ara By 
George! what a crowd! The whole street is 
blocked, There are some people getting cut and 
walking. What a hurry they are in! The 
Westbury lot, of course!” 

Ten minutes later, when they made their way 
uuder the porch, aud up the red-carpeted steps, 
and into the ladies’ dressing room, they found 
Lady Weetvury and ber two friends still io 
possession of the cheval glase, arranging their 
dresses, their hair, and their complexions, Mre. 
Burton, in deep red again, Lady Weetbury ia 


Mind you tell 
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black, lira. Derwent io old gold satin aud tulle,| She had taken Possession of Hugh far the | indignation and surprise, as she kept her eyes 

ry low in neck, and with two straps for orem g—he knew it weil! She was like an | tixed on that big fan. She was not jealous, she 
} across her round, white shoulders ; in her | upus—there was oo shaking her off | told herself eagerly. Ob, dear no! It waa 
hair three ba f gold, and in her hand a} " Ouse upon a time he hugged these chains, and | nothivg to her, of course, but she certainly did 

*t bouquet, She looked like Cleopatra, ouly | was supremely happy in her society. Now the | not like to see her husbaud making a fool of 

wauting (he asp: but cha’ she carried, had people | yoke was galling to the jast degree, and he hated {| bimeelf with that horrid, bold, fast woman. 
buf known, under her Longue--bebind her large, | Mrs. Derwent secretly in his heart—shrank from | Suddenly Hugh happened to raise his head 
square Le teet! her—avoided her on every possible occasion ,; but | from a critical study of the carpet, and drew 

The party exch few worda with Mrs. | the more he did so the more eagerly and persist- | himself back from the protecting fau, 

Fortescue are ly and exhaustively at | ently she pursued him. Would she ever learn He fairly started as he was confronted by that 
pretty sli in the white cloak; and | that the old, old story was over and dione with | pretty little fair contewptuous face opposite, a 
ere presented i fra, Hill.’ When Mrs. Hill | years ago and the book closed—never to be | coloured like a schoolboy in his turn with slame 

ve ed her w they stared still harder, | opened again ¢ and annoyance. 
What diamonds at a dres lt filled them! No! She would not. She closed her eyes to| ‘ Look here, Conny!” he said, abruptly. 
i rage and envy as their six eyes took inevery | the fact, shut ber ears to everything that might | “ Have we not been here about long enough, 
item of the pretty figure before the This Mrs, | awaken her common sense, and tried to believe | don’t you think, eh? Come along down and I'll 
Hill looked quite a girl—was nota bit made up|} ia ber heart that he was as much her slave as {| get you some supper;” an jumping up, and 
No, and evidently bad he aps of money ~ | eyer offering his arm. with great alucrity, he led 
“Your married daughter, Mra. Fortescue, I Of course, vow he was a married man, he had | from the balcony down below to the supper- 
presume ?”* said Mrs. Derwent, aweetly. | become less outspoken, more prudent, and, com- | reom. 
“Oh, no! but my adopted daughter!” ve- | paratively speaking, cool; but that her npn) As he was busily supplying her very larg 
rroéd Mrs, Vorteseue, hastily, moving away so aa | told her was merely a cloak to disguise his real | appetite he encountered Teddy, who had eaten 
pmake room for thecrewds of shawled andcloaked | feelings, which were as warm as ever. Lady | and wae filled, and looked a happy, contented 
jadies, old and young, who had come eramming | Ravenhill was, she believed, an idiot, and an | gentleman at large. 


in as the music had atruck up, and the ball | had | invalid, who could not live for ever, Hugh was 
commenced, Mra, Fortescue and her two young | now wealthy, and in every way a desirable mateh, 
ladies passed out after Lady Westerbury and her | at a how she hoped that his wife would die soon 
party, aud found /ord Raverhil! on the landing, | Meanwhile he must not be taking up any fvolish 
evident'y waiting fer someone, How well he mesiNg fancies for pretty little widows like more than my share.” 
yoked in evening dress, witha white flower in his | Mrs. Hill. No, no! [¢ would be her care to wi thought 3 you liked it, so I did not interfere,”’ 
button: bole guard against all that «ind of thing, and keep | said his fr 7 with @ lazy lav gh. 

| re he had time to address anyoue, Mrs, | him out of scrapes ! | “ Liked it, I’m uearly crazy with the sound of 

wer costed him eagerl; as she Hugh himself was speuding a most uusatis- | her eee yet if you don’t rescue me like a good 

seized him,— | factory, miserable evening. How was he to | maa and true, I'll leave this scene of revelry, for 
| 
I 
' 


“ For mercy sake, Teddy,” he implored, as he 
carved a zdite for his partner. “Take Mrs, De: 
went off my hands for a while ; she has stark to 
me like a burr the whole evening, and I’ve had 





} 
i 
} 
| 
! 
| 


‘Oh, Hugh! How nice of you to be here to | shake off Cofny? She had no friends to whom [ can't stand it any longer, I've offered. to intro- 
meet us; we hardly know any 





: one. Come along” | be could pass heron! She was a stranger in the | duce her to fellows, but she would not hear of it 
taking his arm cor fidentially—“I aw going to | reom, anc i seemed to have no wish to extend her } —no such luck.” ; 
give you the first Lancers and half-a-dozen | acquaintance, and to be perfectly content with | ‘Saw through your little game [ suppose, 
ltzes,” | hima as her partner for the evening. He watched | eh?’ 
Nellie, who waa standing behind them, heard | with angry, envious eyes, pretty Mrs. Hill | “ Rather, I imagine ; and now look here 
this generous offer with her own astonished ears. | Jancing dance after dance with dragoo 1 after | Teddy! You come up and ask her to dance 
Hugh,” too! Could this Mrs, Derwent, this | drago n—or the centre of an admiring little and mind you take no refusal. She dances Al, 
b king woman wie the bare shoulders, | circle---evidently enjoying herself immensely. 4 vi | too,’ cncouragingly. 
the ors woman he had so mysteriously allua Jed | last | @ gave up dancing, and declared som ewha at “But, my dear sir— 


tot What an odious, forward, hateful creature | |,abruptl Ly that he would sit it vut-—sitting out | “Never mind dear sirring me, you must do it. 
The crowd was such that Lord Ravenhill and (suited Comny perfectly well- and she led him to | You've had your fun this evening, and it’s hard 

his partner were carried away by it, and Nellie | ° large balcony, covered im with an awning, and | lines if I am not to have any,” 

fell back on Teddie, who escorted her to where | full of coay deep chairs, and stands of flowering “By fun I suppose you mean dancing with Mrs 


hoate received their guests, shrubs, Here he threw himself into the nearest | Hill, but it will be no go. Her card is full hours 


i 
} 
| 
} 
' 





At the entrance to the fine old oak-lined Town- | seat, r signed to fate, and resigned to Conny’s | ago.” 
hail, ch was litup by a profusion of wax | long outpourings of her feelings—her solitude, | ‘Are you down among the lucky ones *” 
andjez, ana decorated with banners, and flags, | her craving for eompanionsbip, her affection for “JT am, of course !” emphatically. 
and flowers, and already filled with a very gay | old friends, her memories of the daye that were “ Well, then, you'll just give me your 


| 
and brilliant company, Nellie was speedily cur- | no more; whilst he contented himself with | dance. I'll do as much for you another time, 
rounded by partners ; her card was full when tho lropping an occasional Yes and No, which was old feilo we” 
. oc a 
rst Lancers was over, and Lord Ravenhill, with | all that her conversation required to keep ‘t in Upon my word | iike your ch: eck, [Pm to 
Mrs, Derweut still clinging to bis arm, cane up i full ti take over your partner and you mine! You are 
: : 
bd | 





d begged for the honour of a dance, Once or twice he politely strangled a yawn | a cool chap, and no mistake.” ‘ 

“Tam very sorry,” she replied, holding up her | behind hie white-gioved hand, and more than| “ Here!” interrupted the other, hastily ; 
progvamme, “bnt [ have not one to give you, | once he devoutly wished that Conny would not | “I’ve no time to stop and argue, Come away 
You can see yourself.” sit a0 very close to him, There was room on the ! after me and be. introduced,” stalking away 

Ol towards Mrs. Derwent with a well-filled plate in 


nonsense!" he exclaimed, impatiently ‘ | aofa, for half- a-dozen, he told himself irritat bly, 
1 must and will have a dance! You must | and why 
throw over somebody, if the worst comes to the | their f: 





y did she hold her fan up before both | his hand. 
880 mysteriously} “ Why } Infact,| In the meanwhile Nellie and her partner 


worst |” |} if this kind of thing was to goon all night he | were sitting in the balcony discussing that late 
No, no!" she returned with a shake of her | could not stand it. He would plead sudden | vis-a-vis. 

head. ‘} ara not 30 shabby, nor ao faithless |” | illness, fever and ague, bleeding ai the nose, any- . That’ 3 a good-looking fellow, Ravenhill, is he 
) by —" he was beginning to expostu- | th ing to shake off this woman of the sea, and go | not,” said Nellie’s partuer, ‘Captain Bohun. 

late, wh 1M s. Derwent interrupted him petu- | home to the yacht and goto bed. So much for | “I remember him when he was in the Firat Life. 

la tly, - ; ' the evening he had been looking forward to with I He went the pace then, and no mistake; aud 


‘My ¢car Hugh! How can you be ao foolish | such pleasure- -daucing and talking to and sitting on iy bi Ls old uncle died in the very wick of time, 
1 eo conceited as to expect Mrs. Hill to throw | out with bis little friend Mra, Hill. As he was | and left him a pot of money, he would have been 
over ler partnere—probably her most particular | thinking all these things, that young lady her- | up no end of a tree.” 
friends-—for a stranger like you, and I am not | self and one of her hosts came into the verandah, “Really !” indifferently. 
going to lose any more of this delicious waltz, so | breathless after a long waltz, and seated them- | “Yes, he is an awfully good fellow—very 
come along!” snd Mrs. Hill’s partner, who 7 | gelv ves ip two low wicker chairs just opposite, | popular with fellows. 1 thought that old busi- 
Leen boiling over with impatience, was evidently laughing and chattering gay nonsense. At first | ness with Mra, D. waa all over ages ago,” he 
of the same opinica, for im another second she | Nellie did not recognise the couple opposite | ad ded, vefle: tively. 


found herself Moating round the room. but the yellow dress and red bouquet soon struck | What old bueiness ?” demanded Nellie, with 
After two turns round that large apartment | i ber, And then who was the mani who was rising pos 

ehe paused to take breath and look on, | por lu behind the huge black fan, and who was | ‘Oh, four or five yeara ago he was dea ily 
There was Teddy and one of the Seabeach | eitting so affectionately close to Mrs. Derwent, | pas on her, and then he cooled off; in fact, 

belles, Mary avd Charlie, and coming round this | whilst she whispered into his sympathetic ear? | it was rumoured that he was married. Mayle 

way, her husbaod and Mrs. Derwent, Vho but Lord Ravenbill ! san have heard the story!” crossing his fogs 
How well they both danced—so easily and | ‘Rather a case that, eh?” said her warrior | comfor tably. 

quietly—-bot what an odious way the woman | | friend, following her eyes. “We are almost “ Married ! Really!” said Nellie, aseuming 0 

held herself! with her head almost resting on | de trop here,” laughing ; “bub L don’t see why | air of intense astonishment. 

his shoulders—-almost, av it were, reclining in his | they should have such a jolly place all to them- “Yes, to some cousin or other ; but as she las 

arm selves, do you, eh ?” ! never been seen ['m inclined not to believe it 


She smiled a slow siaile of soft contented | Mra, Hill made some kind of mechanical con- | myself. Someone would have seen his wife in 
triumph into Nellie’s disapproving face as she | sent; the picture opposite bad an odious——a | the course of three or four years, but I've 
floated gracefully by. | horrible fascination for ber, She coloured with never met a soul who had either heard 
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Looks rather 
Lady 


of her or laid eyes on her. 
fishy ! H 

It ——? 
Ravenhill, cool uy. 

“Yes, the only thing is, he never has shown 
any desire to marry anyone else, nor paid anyone 
any attention all this time, and he ia now 
rather & parti, and ought to marry on account 
ff the title and estate, you know; but as he 
never goes in for ladies much now it makes me 
sometimes fancy there is a wife—not presentable, 
of course—in the background.” 

‘Then you say he was very much in love with 
Mrs. Derwent, once upon a time ? " 

“Awfully | but that was when he had not a 
shilling, and now he has thousands. He does 
not seem to fancy her so much-—the way of the 
world, eh ¢” 

“But they say one always returns to one’s 
first love,” said Nellie, carelessly. 

“Don't believe a word of it—any way he 
won’t—seemed shockingly bored just NOW } 
and once & wornan begins to bore & man it’s all 

ip.’ 

“J did not think he looked bored,” replied 
Nellie, decidedly, 

“Ah, but he was. You msy not know the 
play of bie features as I do—in fact of course 
vou don’t--as I suppose you never saw him 
before; and, talk of the deuoe, here he is, 
Ravenhill, we've been just discussing you.” 

“Very good of you, I’m sure,” bowing. “I 
hope you let me off cheap.” 

“Oh, so so—better than you deserved. We 
were saying how immensely you appeared to be 
enjoying yourself just mnow--improving the 
shining Lour to any extent,” said Captain Bohun, 
jocosely 

“Enjoying myself icmensely, as you say,” 
he responded somewhat stiffly. “Mrs. Hil 
have come to beg for one dance,” he added, 
—s to his wife; “only one—I was behind. 
hand in getting my name put down when we 
first came in, I missed you on the stairs.” 

“Dut I assure you that my eard is full,” 
Nellie, sweetly. 

Fortescue says I may have his—-this next 
waltz—as a great favour—if you have no objec- 
ion,” he persisted, and he spoke so resolutely 
nd looked so determined that it was easy to see 
© was not a man te be denied, 

Oh} if Captain Fortescue chooses t: 

like this ’--rising--“ of course there is no 
nore to be said,” with a little aggrieved laugh. 

Then [ sbali say ou revoir,” turning to Captain 
Bobuu, with a smile; and, taking her husband’s 
arm, she descended to the ball-room, and in twi 
minutes more they had plunged into the thickest 
oi the fray—his arm round her waist—-her hand 
in his. Not seo good—not so experienced a 
vaitzer as Mre. Derwent, Nellie still was light as 
a feather, had a ostural taste for the amusement, 
and danced well; besides this, anyone would 
ced well with Lord Kavenhill, a cele- 
rated leader of cotillons, and one of the best 
partuers in London. Firm, and steady, and cool, 
he knew when to go the pace, when to slacken, 
vaen to eut in between two blundering c ples, 
and when to stop, and his step was perfec tion 
it ! the girls said when they compared 
notes cver c ‘their hair-brushing operations that 

ey knew no one they Jiked as well for a 
partner as Hugh Ravenhil!—he held you so 
icely too, and nothing ever knocked ‘him cut of 
time or step.” Round and round aad round, 
they went easily and lightly to La Reérceuse 
waltz. At last it wailed out its very last bars ; 
aud Nellie, panting slightly and flushed was 

ed off to ihe supper-room by her partuer, who 
selected a harming little table for two—made 
raids on the waiters, and having got the where- 
withal of a charming little supper took hie place 
as* her vis-a-vis, Soup was despatched, lobster 
— aise, and iced pudding. <A good deal 

desultory conversation was wade between 
them. 

“It would have been rather too much 
good thing if he had not had one dance, 
t not?” he asked, imperiously. 

““Oh't I don’t know,” she replied, gaily. 


looks odd!” assented 





pass me 





have dan 








of a 
Would 


“Why not ?” 
bad no idea your little ladyship was in 














' he exclaimed, 


| had heard, his idea was that some nervous fear 


euch demand, or I would not pane been let in; | bew ildered. The nie of ‘the flat 


but your card was crammed, and you were beset 
with a mob of fellows before you were five 
minutes in the room.” 

‘And as for you, you were engaged on the 
landing,” she said, with a knowing smile. 

“ Oh, you heard her! ”—reluctavily. ‘ Well, 
you know, she is an old friend,” apologetically ; 
“so it’s rather different.” 

“Ob! pray "spreading out her pretty little 
hands beseechingly—‘ don’t make any excuses 
to me. But what would your wife say if she 
heard a lady engaging you for cix waltzes iu one 
breath ?” 

“T’m very sorry I ever told you anything about 
my wife,’ 
you will be always harking back to ‘What would 
she say?’ ” 

“T don’t care about talking of her, if you 
don’t,” frankly ; but breaking up bread-crurmbs 
into quite a pile, she added, “Of course, Mrs. 
Derwent is the one woman you spoke of yester- 
day. Tell me eomething about fer. She has 
the use of her eyes ”— most emphatically—“ and 
will be far more interesting than Lady Ravenhill 
Have you known her long ?” 

“Here you go with your 
emiling under his 
years.” 

“Ten years ! 
old.” 

“Old in comparison to you ; but stil 
en< uch,” 

“ How old, then, do you think lam?” asked 
Nellie, playfully. 

“ About one or two-and-twenty,’ 
looking at her refiectively. 

“ And how old are you?” 


cathechism again,” 
moustache, “ About ‘ten 


Why, then, she must be quite 


| young 


he replied 


she asked, 


“Oh, guite elderly, I chall be thirty next 
March,” ; 
* And Mrs, Derwent was your first love,” she 


said, in a quiet matter-of-fact voice, ‘so I have 
been told.’ 

“People must always find somet thing to say,’ 
angrily. ‘ First love is all a 
bug.’ 

“Do you think so? J am sorry for that,” 
raised brow:3. 

“Then may [ ask what is yovr 
Mrs, Hill ¢” 

oy have none—absolutely none, Nay, you 
ed not look as if you did not believe me ; it 


with 


ex perience, 


is, 4 on t. I've never been the smallest scrap in 
love, and know no more abow’ it personally than 
; 4 ” 

4 


bh is table. 

“* And yet you married,” indignantly 
And yet,” pushing away her chair, “as you 
coarried, so for that matter did you,” 


(Zo be continued.) 








CHAVTER XVIL 

Guapys NaIKN walked quickly upstairs, the 
Professor followed more leisurely ; he was an old 
rman, and his pace was never very hurried, besides, 
the staira at Tregarthan Mansions were steep— 
economy, rather than ease, having been studied in 
their architecture. The Profeasor had quite lost 
sight of his young friend, when su idenly he 
heard a piercing shriek, and ‘rushed on forge etting 
his age and feebleness, feeling pretty eure some- 
thing was the matter. 

On the landing immediately below that occu- 
pied by his young friends, he passed a gentleman 
who was descending the stairs, a tall, fine-looking 
man, well-dressed and with an air of decided 
prosperity. It never came ‘uto the Professor’s 
head to connect this stranger with the ebriek he 


had seized on Gladys at finding herself alone 
before the locked door of her little home, He 
hurried on to find his poor Ilttle assistant 
stretched senseless on the floor, the gas jet show- 


* he said, impatiently. ‘i euppose now | 





| the “bleeding. She 
| coming, for she 


nod open, 
and a light within was plainly visible, yet 
certainly Gladys had had no time t put the key 
in the lock, far less to go inside and light a 
candle, At that moment two fellow ienants 
came up, a kindly well-to-do couple, who lived on 
the third Hoor, and knew the N: by sight 
The piercing shriek had reached them and brought 
them up to see what was wrong. 

‘The gentleman said there had been an 
accident, What is it?" asked Mr. Barton. 

“T can tell you nothing,” replied the Profeseor. 
“She was a little in front, poor child. I suddenly 
heard a piercing shriek and rushed up to Gnd 
her—thus. 

Very gently Mr. Barton raised the slender 
form and carried it into the fat. He laid Gladys 
on her own little white bed, and then said, 
gravely, — 

She has been stabbed by a dagger. If you 
will stay with her, Margaret, I will go for a 
doctor. 

Mrs. Barton's wits were very quick. 

“ Alfred, that man did it. That wai 
tried to prevent us from coming here.” 

The Professor found his voice. 

“ Someone has broker in. See, the little gir! 
was coming home with the key in her pocket, and 
we find the dvor open, and the lamp lighted.’ 

Mis. Barton peeped into the pretty sitting- 
room, everything was in disorder. A desk was 
open on the tible aad the oor strewn with its 
contenta, 

“You are right,” 
Professor, * 8 
understand it. 
flat don’t generally 
them, and those t 






why he 


she enid gravely, to the 
meone has been here, but I can’t 
People who live in a fifth floor 
tempt burglars to moleat 
o girls were so aweet and 


invocent I don’t believe they couid have had an 
enemy. New, Mr. Chester, if you'll go and light 
the little stove in the kitchen Vl g t her into 


bed. My husband will be back a!n oBt lirectly 
with the doctor, and then we ought 
about sending for the police,” 
Professor Chester obeyed the 
He was so dazed it was rea 


think 


energetic 
lly @ comfort to him 


“ee 
AG Y 


to be told what to de. He lighted the stove acd 
put the kettle on while Mrs, barton got Gladys 
into bed, and discovered that the only wound 





was in the left side, some inches below ihe he 

‘he kind-hearted woman strove in vain to stop 
longed for the doctor's 
began to fear the dagger hod 
touched some artery near the heart. 

It seemed hours to the anxious watcher, but 
reuly it was only twenty minutes Lefore Mr. 
Barton returned with Ur. Gill. The two were 
old acquaintances, aud on the way the forme: 
had told the coctor all he knew of the mysterious 





| eceurrence, 








ing her white, still face, and the blood fast 
flowing from a wound in her side. 


} 
Never in his life had the old man ‘elt more«u 








Dr, GM, went straight into the bedroom. The 
Professor looked up anxiously at Mr, Barton. 

“Tf shall never forgive myself if she dies, I 
ouglit to have kept her in sight. 

‘Nonsense,” said the other kindly. “ You 
couldn't possibly expect harms would come to he 
We've picked up the dagger. It was lyin 
on ithe stairs just below. I think there isn't 
doubt the man who spoke t 3 the assailant, 
Only I can’t make ovt his object. 

“She disturbed him, perhaps, in his wicked 
work,” 

Mr, Barton shook his head. 

“He could have run off and eluded pursui 
Fe must have been a@ madian, or else have been 
a persona! enemy of the Nairns, only poor girls, 
they alwa saenel so bright and light-hearted, 
I chould have eaid they had not an enemy in the 
world,” 

Dr, Gill joined them with o very grave face 

“It is worse than I expected,” he said, sadly. 
“Y doubt if che will pull through it. She is 
fearfully aelicat , and the shock to her system is 
terrible, without thinking of the wound ; the 
bledding is stopped, however, and if she can sleep 
she may do,” 

‘Ty she conscious ?” asked the Professor, 

“She was once. and asked if you were — 

** Heaven bless her,” murmured the old rm 





“ She is particul arly anxious her sister sh vuld 
went on the doctor, 


not be frightened,” “but 
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Mies Nairn must certainly be telegraphed to as 
soon as the officea open. Do you know her address, 
Profeasor ?” 

“Yes—sha is comiog home to-morrow or 
Friday, but it would be best to wire.” 

“J'\l see to it if you'll give me the address,” said 
fr, Gill, “ Mrs. Barton has promised to stay with 


the poor girl to-night, and I shall. be round the | 


” 


first thing in the morning 

‘I don’t grudge Mies Nairu anything my wife 
can do for her,’ said Mr. Barton, gravely, “ but 
what has bappepe’ T can’t leave Margare 
here alone ; if she stays i shall speod the night ou 
thid eofa, That man might come back to finish 
his evil work or—a hundred things.” 

“You are quite right,” said Dr. Gill. “ Pro- 
fessor, you eaw the man in queertion, will, 
you come with me and we wil! give information 
to the police on our way bome,’ 

is it neceecary ’ Cxn’t we wait till Gladys is 
we'l enongh to tel! us what she wishes tf" 

My good sir, that day may never come, I 
have grave doubts of her recovery ; we owe it to 
the poor girl and still more to her sister, to try 
and get the wan identified and punished. Don't 
you ree, these two girls are utterly defenceless ; 
they live alone, (hey seem to have not a relative 
iy the world to look after them.” 

“Yes. Leunpose you are right,” admitted the 
Professor, “ Well, docter, 7 could swear to that 
man anywhere ; if was an uncemmon face, and 


~ 
aiter 





there waz eomething evil about it,” 
By this time as geiting late, past eleven, 
but when the Profe and Doctor Gill turned 


into the police s(:tiou, an inspector was ready to 
hear their story, 

He listened with great attention, made the 
Professor decerfbe the man he had met on the 
stairs twice anl tien said slowly,—- 

“That raan ix wanted for a robbery 

hire; we only had his description thi: 


in North- 
afternoon 


from the office there, aud your account is 
correct in every particular ereept the dress—bhut 
he'd be able to change his clothes, and, indeed, 


buy a new rig out in a couple of hours.” 

‘{ shal! be at the mansions arly to-morrow,” 
said the eld Profeasor to Dr. Gill, “ but T must 
go home now ; my wife is not strong, and I fear 
she must be terrified already at my long ab- 
xence,”’ 

The next doy as soon as the telegraph office 
opened, Dr. Gill, 1 
visit to Oladys, despatched the following measage 
to May Nairo— 


‘Return at once ; your sister is ill aud needs 


you,” 
The telegram reached Chilton Hall as the 
family lingered over a Jate breakfast, Mra. 


Anstruther watcled her guest's face grow sud- 
denly white, and as'ted avxiousy — 

“ Have you bad newe, dear ?’ 

May put the message into her hand, 

A Dr. Gill sends it. I have heard of him ; he 
attends some friends of curs, 
very il) for him to telegraph,’ 

You will ! 


catch the mor 
you peck,” raid Mrs. Anstruther kindly. My 
lear, do not look so wretched; I hope and trust 
you will fod nothing very terrible amies,” 
May lifted her sweet eyes to the lady's face 
don’t. know Gladys ; she is the bravest, 
unselfish girl; she ildn’t rend for a 
doctor unless she were serioualy ill, and J am eure 
he would no! have let anyone telegraph to me 
if she had vot heen too ill to prevent it.” 
“4 1 won't see Diaroond End after all,” 





And y¢ 
wai the General kindly ; “well, perhaps the next 
lims you come to us we can manage if, and I 
jell you frankly the place is not what it used to 
be, ita present chftelaine is a wet blanket.” 

May regretted that solemn promise to Gladys 


bitterly } if only she had not given it she could 
have told the Generaland Mrs. Anstruther her 
“sister was the Gladys Keith they had so long 


maonraed, and they would have better underetood 
her anxiety; as it was she was bound to silence, 

She could only thank her friends for their kind 
ness aot promise to write and let them know how 
rhe found Gladys. 

The General himself drove her [o the station, 
and it was cooly when she had said good-bye to 
him, and had fairly begun her long, lonely 


tho had already paid an early | 


Gladys muat be | 


ring train if T help | 


| journey, that May had leisure to remember she 

| had not said good-bye to Owen Tudor and might 

| never see him again, 

|} It came as ® great surprise to her to see 
Mr. Chester on the platform at King’s Cross. She 

j liked the Professor very much, and she knew he 

| was really fond of Gladys, but that he should 

have spared time to come and meet his assistant’s 

| Sister seemed an anlooked-for sacrifice 

| “LT bavea great deal to tell you, Miss Nairn,” 

| he said, when they were driving off in a cab. 

j; “Only tell me that Gladys is better.” 

| “She is still alive,” said the old ran, “and 

| Dr. Gill has hopes of her now. Whev ho sent 

| that telegram io you he thought her dying.” 

“ Aud what is it ¢”’ 

In avery few words Mr. Chester told her of 
the last night's tragedy. Every drop of blood 
seemed to leave May's face as she listened. 

“My poor little Gladys-——I ought never to have 
left her alone,” 

“Tt could have been no ordinary rebbery,” said 
the Proiessur, “for, so far as we can tell, a0 
valuables have been taken.” 

“There were none to take,” said May, “ but 
what was the object if not robbery $” ~ 

“We think, ac least Mr, Barton suggests, the 
man was looking for some papers. The drawer 

f the writing-table were taken out and emptied, 
a deak has evidently been ransacked. The theory 
is that Gladys disturbed the man at his evil 
work anc he etabbed her to prevent her raising 
an alarm.” 

May looked bewildered 

“T should have said till to-day that I hai not 
‘an enemy in the world.” 

"The police declare that they are seeking o 
man anuwering to the description of the wretch 
| I saw ou the stairs. They say he is wanted for a 
| robbery at Diamond End,” 
| “Mr. Tudor a3 lost several valuables,” replied 
| May, “he told us so himself. His theory was 

that one member of a band of thievea bad visited 
| the house to spy out the land for the others. 
But even the advance guard took goods worth 
} more thas a hundred pounds,” 
| “Mrs. Barton is nursing your sister,” said the 
| Professor, ‘‘she and her hueband came up last 
night, alarmed at the cry. I think you only 
know them siightly, but they seem very anxious 
about my poor little friend.” 

It came suddenly back to May that this was the 
19th of December, the Profeasor’s very busiest 
| season was approacling, what would he do 
without hia assistant ? 

“ Don’t think of me,”’ said the kind old man as 
she began to exprees her sympathy. “Jt ia a 
| busy time and there are few girls so bright and 
| taking as your pretty sister, but the school 
| holidays have begun pow, and I’ve no doubt I'll 
find some under-teacher who will be glad to earn 
& trifle,’ 

May put oue han 
cab stopped ; a su 
| her. 
| « You saw the man yourself,” 
| "*] saw him as close as I see you now, What 
| ia it, Miss May, tell! me what you are thinking! 
| you may trust me to keep your secret,” 

; “Yt was only,” the poor girl’s breath came in 
gesps: she could hardly get out the words— 
| “Gladys has had a great deal of trouble, and— 
| people are so cruei you know, If we can’t find 
the man then they will say she did it herself.” 

“I'd knock anyone down who said it,” said the 
Professor, more fiercely than May had thought 
he could speak, kind old man. “No, my dear, 
don’t. you go to worry over that, there’s no such 
ihiog possible. I've not a shadow of doubt the 
man was there ransacking the place, and when 
your sister surprised him he atabbed ber to 








} 





yn the Professor's as the 
iden awful fear had seized 


be breathed, 


valuables in thai cheap little flat. How she 
wished the Brandons had been at home. She 
felt so utterly helpless and lonely, Then a bright 
thought struck her. As the Professor eaid, all the 
| achools had broken up, or would do so in a day 
or two, she would write to dear Miss Primrose 
and beg her kind old friend to come and help 
her, 





prevent her givieg the alarm. 
Mary said no more, in her own heart she felt no 
thief would have imagined be should find | 





! busband. 


i 





| 
| 


| 








Mrs. Barton met her at the door, The Pro- 
fessor lingered to hear the last report of Gladys, 
and then withdrew, 

"She is sleeping peacefully,” said the kind, 
motherly woman to May. “Dr. Gill hopes we 
shal! pull her through, but he says it is a terrible 
wound, and she will need the utmoet care. She 
was Gelirious all last night. I would not let any- 
one but myself and the doctor see her to-day, lest 
the delirium shouid return.” 

She looked into May’s eyes, and Miss Nairn 
knew that poor Gladys had betrayed her own 
secret, 

“It is quite true,” May said, in answer to Mrs. 
Bartou’s glance, ‘ Gladya is not my sister, bub 
ahe and J are alone in the world. She was most 
anxious to hide herself froma some friends who 
had treated ber cruelly, and T thonght she would 
be safer if 1 called her my sister and shared my 
name with her. We were two lonely girls, [ 
thought we might be happier torether.” 

Mrs. Barton stooped and kissed ber, 

“[ think it was the kindest thing you could 
have done, Mies Nairn, and. dou’t you be afrail of 
my betraying you; I won't tell even my own 
But, don't you think this gives a clue 
to the man who injured Gladys }” 

“No. I know her whole history, and there is 
no one in her past who anewers to the Professor's 
description of the man on the etaira, The 
strangest parb is that this very man is euspected 
of a robbery at Diamond End, close to where I 
have been staying.” 

4a hour or two later Gladys opened her eyes 
and found her adopted aister watching by her 
side. A atrange look of intense thankfulness 
came into the beautiful eyes, ae she whispered,— 

“Oh, May, darling, are you safe? was my lebter 
in time to warn you!” 

Tam quite safe, dearie; it is you who hare 
been ia danger, little Gladys, I must never go 
away and leave you agaia.” 

Gladys looked wistfully into her face. 

“ They teli me [ mustn't talk, but May, I can’t 
rest till I have told you all.” 

May held the li:tle feverish hand in hers. 

“Mra. Barton has gone home, dear, and I am 
head nurse, J really think ic will hurt you jess 
to speak than to brood over things; so tell ms 
what troubles you so?” ; 

She had expected to hear the description of the 
man who had confronted Gladys with that terrible 
atab ; but Gladys clasped her hands aud told May 
the history of her dream, of how she had beard 
Mra. Montague speaking to herself by the lake, 
and of the cruel threat she bad breathed agains 
May. 

Miss Nairn looked very grave. 

* Gladys, do you know, 1 fancied before Mrs. 
Yontague did not like me for she never sent any 
confirmation of Arline’s invitation, and Mrs. 
Anstruther told me she was ® most peculiar 
woman, The only person she has really ‘taken 
to’ is the surgeon, Mr. Douglas ; she persists in 
having him at Diamond Eud continually, though 
none of her children can bear him ; aud, short of 
forbidding bim the house, Mr, Tudor hag done 
his utmost to stop his visits.” 

Gladys shuddered. 

“May, I was so frightened, I seemed to thiuk 
you would go there, and my dream be fulfilled 
What should I do without you, dear?” 

“Now, Gladys, you are to keep yourself As 
quiet as possible, I have written to my dear old 
schoolmistress, Miss Primrose, and begged her ‘ 
come and stay with us, I shall tell her nothing 
of your history, except that you are a dear frien 
of mine, ond that I have adopted you as & sister. 
She is such a kind old lady, and, as it's holiday 
time, Iam sure she will come. She will tell me 
how to nurse you, aud talk to the docior, and all 
that.” 

“But where will she sleep?” asked Gladys. 
which practical question had never occurred te 
May. 

“Oh, [l get her a room somewhere. 
deary, do try and go to sleep.” : 

For afew minutes there was perfect silence, 
and May hoped her patient was obeying orders, 

chen those aweet eyes opened slowly and there 
waa & look of terror in them which cut the elder 
girl to the heart. 
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“Qh, May, save me! He is going to kill me! 
See, he has auntie’s dagger... . We used to tell 
ber it was dangerous.” 

May bent over Gladys in an agony ; evidently 
the delirium had returned. She knew that the 
weapon which bad wounded her darling had beea 
picked up blood-stained on the etairs, a strange 
weapon—8 rich trifle, made for ornament rather 
than use-—~and set with precious stones, 

May knew a paper-knife in the form of a dagger, 
set with jewela, had been stolen from Diamond 
End. Gladys’ words to identify it strangely. 

May’s one thought waa for the girl who had 
grown so dear to her. But when the dpoter paid 
hie evening visit and spoke gravely of the patient's 
atate, a terrible conflict arose in nurse's heart, 
She alone knew that her sister was the 
Gladys Keith for whom ~~ Novthshire wae 
mourning, A 

If the worst happeved,tmd Gladys were dying, 
eurely she would be absdlved from that terribie 
promise ; surely ff “hetaperk of life were really 
expiring, Gladys Would like to see one familiar 
face-~hear one dearly-loved voice } 


“TY cannot speak hopefully,” was the doctor's | 


verdict, ““She-de a very delicate girl, and even 
hofore last night she waa suffering. from some 
chock. Lam afrsid she has not strength enough 
tu battle with the exhaustion following such a 
lass of blood.” 

May looked at him piteously. 

“Oh, sir, save her—I wans her ao 1” 

“T will do my utmost,” he said, kiudly. “I 
never had as patient in whom I felt more interest ; 
but, Mise Nairn, if would be eruel to buoy yon 
up with false hopes, aud I am very much afraid 
the case is beyoud all human skill.” 

He was gone. May longed to bury her face in 
her hands and sob vut her grief, but she dared 
noi give hereelf this relief, Dr. Gill’s last words 


were that Gladys must not be agitated; so, | 


telling her patient she was going to tidy up the 
little sitting-room, and make it more fit for 
visitors’ eyes, May eet herself to repair the 
lisorder created hy that nocturnal intruder. 


Her desk had evidently been overhauled; but | 
then, as her mother had never written her a | objection to being put in a book, they often 
single line, and she hsd no schoolgirl correspon- | think it a specisl honour, when told a gnest 
dents, it followed that there were no letters re- | meditates writing a work on their country on 
ceived before she l+ft Miss Primrose, and the few his return. 


she had kept since were chietly of a business 
mature. Her bank-book, her litt!e stock of ready 
money, had both heen left intact. A letter 
from Miss Primrose had evidently been carefully 
perused ; it was one in which the dear old lady 
groaned over May’s being “ir « shop,” and re 
marked it was enough to make the Leighs of 
Woodborough ashamed of their neglect to see 
what had happened to their descendant, and she 
really feared her dear May had inherited plebeian 
tastes from her father. Across thia letter had | 
been scored in a man’s hand, in pencil, “if Mise 
Naira is wise she will not heed this fovlish 
woman, Honest, hard work is all she hae to | 
look forward to. She need expect nothing from | 
the Leighs or from her father’s family. To be 
happy and successful she should forget her 
father’s very rame and never try to trace his ' 
relations.--Owz Wo Kyows.” 
May sank back into a chair. 
For the first time ehe began to believe that she | 
might really have been the cause of the strange 
intrusion, She kuew nothing of her father, but | 
she had always clung to the idea had he lived 
she might have heen proud of him. .{t had been | 
her dream-—her debt to Mr, Page once paid—that | 
she might wander through the world seeking | 
some one who could tell her her father’s history. 
So far from being turned from her purpose by 
this etrayge warning, it only made her more 
fiercely set, on it, A strange suspicion flashed 
across the girl: if her father had not been the 
cbseure drawing-maater Miss Primrose believed 
him, but the heir of a noble family, why ——she 
was his only child and representative. 
Bit by bit the dream pieced itself out in May's 
tuind. Admit that her father was of good 


famiiy, he might nob have been the eldest son. 
When his relations réfused to receive his widow 
and chiltl, or afford them any help, there might 
have been several lives between him and the 
ixtaily honours; but (as ahe had seen in the case 





| Duke with a strong aversion. 


to people who uever expected them. 
fortune was waiting for her, what more likely 
than that the people who would own it if she 
never claimed it should try to make her beliove 
her father poor and obscure, 

The man with the dagger’ might be in their 


to see if May had any proofs of her parentage, 
any certifeates which would substantiate her 
claim: thig*theory would explain why the desk 
had been riisacked, 

Well, Miss Primrose would come soon, and 
might, perhaps, throw a little light on the search ; 
but, deep in May's own heart, was the certainty 
that she hed hit on the right theory. 


her, and she few to her adopted sister. Gladys 
was sitting up in bed, a feverish brightness in 
hereyes.' Shedid not seem'to recognize May or 
even toieee her; it was as though.ehe were talk- 
ing to s@meone wery far away, \(s» WOON 
“Oh Duke, niyMlarling, come back}, Oh, Duke,: 
is wae oll a mistake'pand I loved youstter sit.” 
ahve " Tesh ‘ 
igi ‘ eh Ly 


CHAPTER XVITI. 


Marnmanvxe Brake cout not be said to be 
trevelling solely. for business or pleasure. His 
trip. was» strange combination of both, A 
literary shan, his works were much sought after, 
and books of travels, or descriptions of places he 
had! visited, found ready publishers, eo. thas, in. 
| the heart-sickness which followed his disappoint- 
‘ ment, he lefp England asemuch to distract his 
thoughts from his lost love as for the sake of 
what he might gain in the way of inspiration for 





his pen. 

He went to Australia first, and was delighted 
with the vast unknown continent, Travelling 
from one division to another, making friends, and 
reveiving a warm weleome wherever he came, for 
Colonials dearly love to entertain the English 
aristocracy, and so far from shariag the Mnglish 


| 
| 
{ 
} 


Duke liked the Southern hemisphere uncom- 
monly. Jt was rather disturbing to his ideas to 
find the weather growing hotter and the days 
getting longer as the year wore to its close; but 
he thoroughly enjoyed the Australian spring, 
and had quite made up his mind for once in 
his life to be too hot at Christmas ; and then he 
came across an old schoolfellow of his, who was 
running & farm near Gimpey, and induced his 
old friend to go home with him on a long vi-it. 

Everyone for miles round knew the I"ietchers, 
and the Fletchers’ guest speedily became popular 

Duke found himself invited to every house 
within riding distance, and oftenest of all to the 
homestead of Mr. Page, the richest man in that 
part of the country, who yet managed to inspire 





“I can’t explain it,” he told pretty Mrs. 
Fletcher one day ; “but T do destest that fellow. 


| His wife looks so mieerable, you know, I can’t 


help thinking he’s a bit of @ tyrant in do:nostic 
life.” 

“He's an out-and-out good fellow,” replied 
Duke’s hostess, ‘‘and I believe he worships the 
ground she walks on; but, I grant you, Mrs. 
Page looks unhappy, and I fancy I am the only 
women in the township who knows why.” 

“Te it a secret $” 

“Well, I don't mind telling you, because you | 
don’t live in Gimpey. I found it out by an | 
accident. Weare very intimate with the Pages ; 
and when my little girl was born five years ayo | 
I asked Mrs. Page to be her godmother, and maen- | 
tioned we were going to call baby May. She | 
burst into tears, poor thing, and [ suppose 
womanlike, I began to ery too; and then she | 
told me she had left a little girl in Koglend called | 
May. To this day I don’t know where the child 
is or her age or anything about her, The 
have been out fourteen years, so unless she was a | 


baby when they left ber she must be growing | children to school ia Kogland}” 


employ, aad bave come to Tregarthan Mansions | 


And ‘then @ ovy.from the inner room reached | 


of Owen Tudor) fortunes did sometimes belong] “Do you mean they deserted their own 
If such a! child ¢” 


| © She isn’t his child, Mra, Page was a widoors 
{ fancy her frst husband was something dis- 
| reputable, Anyway, when she married again tha 
condition was made that she gave up the little 
eu t. 
“And you think she regrets her ?” 

“Tar sure of it, She has six children now, 
bat only the two youngest are girls, I believe 
} she misses the firstborn more and more every 
; year. I think shecan’t forgive herself for desert: 
ing Mary. I suppor it comes to that.” 

“ Didn't you tell me Mrs. Page was Envlish $" 

“Oh, yes; onect the Leighs of Woodbarough, 
Mr. Page doesn’t forget to tell you that either. 
He's juss) the man to tell people hig wife's 
grandfather wasan oglivh Baronet.” os. 

“T kuow the Lewighs,” said Duke; the present 
Barovet is agreat crony of my father’s.” 

‘* Well, you must leave off thinking Mr. 
Page a tyrant. He would give his wife gold to 
eat, he would half kill himeelf ip her services if 
needful; but the one thiag he won't anst can’t 
de, is to aee hia rival’s child in his home.” 

It happened that not very long after this con- 
versatiaon Duke was overt the Pager’ farm, and 
accidentally giving bis ankle a naaty sprain, it 
was declared by his ho-t,he ranet mot think of 
going back to. Heluncrofhy, They.wos'd send & 
pote-toa Mr. Bletcher, andshe mast put up with 
their company for a few days. 

Duke aoticed. that. Mra. Page warmly. eadorsed 
her husband's invitation, Usually ahe was rather 
colunaless, seeming to take no interest in any- 
thing; but. it wae evident from her manner sha 
wiehed Duke to remain, and this was reassuring, 
to hig, as he knew, through the farmer’s many 
outdoor engagemen's, his entertainment would 
matuly fal) on her, 

She brought her work on to the verandah the 
second afternoon, when Duke was lying on a 


! 





basket lounge, the ivjured foot carefully 
handaged up. He put away his newspaper, and 
began to talk to her about the beauties of tha 
homestead, and his admiration for Australia 
generally, 

“Tcan understand anyone without near ties 
in England being well content to forsake the old 
country and make & home here.” 

Mrs. Page shook her head, 

“L faney women feel different'y. However 
happy and prorperous they are out here, there 
are times when they get a strange sense of home. 
sickness. A yearning for the sight of a peaceful 
Fuglish village, or the buatliog throbbing pulse 
of great Loudon.” 

“ Perhaps you are right. Iam no free agent, 
I could not settis out here if I would, for my 
father aad mother are both living and would nog 
spare me for jong.” 


“Mrs, Fletcher was telling me," her vaicg 
sank to @ whisper, “that you knew my grand. 
father.” 

“IT don’t think I knew Sir Angus, I kuow the 


preseat haronet ey 


your uncle, | presume, 
l wish you would tell me something about 
him,” said Mre. Page, eagerly, “Je he married 2 
Bas he children ? 

“He had one son, a regular secapegrace, who 
did vomethivg very ahady, and joined with his 
father to cut off the entail.’ 

* Ah,” she asemed to hesitate. “T was not 
thinking of money, Mr. Blake, cr of any chance of 
my belug his heiresa, You can't understand, but 
you seem kind, and there is no one else Loan ask, 
Tell me, do you think Sir Gilbert and Lady 
Leigh would be kind to @ young jirl, Would 
they be good to a lonely child just because she 
was of their Slood, if they knew of her.” 

Dake shook his head 

“They are both getting very old, 
gravely, “Sir Gilbert 
wife is very 


“ 


” 


he eakd, 
ie turned seventy, bis 
My fear is they are 





little younger 


| 8 engrossed in themeelves and their own petty 


ailments theic hearts would not open to any fresh 
\oteresta. 
“Ah!” the tears had come 


into her eyes, 


Pages | “then it would be of no uae, 


‘Were you thinking of sending one 


of your 
asked Duke, 


Up. | ‘ because [ am sure my mother would ve glad ta, 
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‘I SUDDENLY HEARD A 


seu. you bulletins of the young lady, and do her 
her exile happy. My mother loves 
all young people, and my father is so devoted to 
Sir Gilbert Leigh that any relation of his would 
be sure of a welcome with us. 
Mone Page Jo i} her voice t 
“Mr. B Ae, 2 


bett to make 








» whisper. 
am going truat you with a 
ecret. My eldest «hild is in England. My 
husband defrayed th pensee of her education, 
mut’ refused to allow me to write to her. He 
wanted me to forget my firstborn, bat I am not 
good at forgetting. Ou, you can’t tell how my 
heart has yearned for her. J left her with a 
iear old teacher of my own, and I knew that she 
would be well cared f but when she grew up 
and learned her own story, she was 20 indignant 
she refused to owe her maintenance to vs any 
She has left schoo! and yone vut ir to 
rid to earn her bread,” 
Did she teil you sc ?” 












ress sen? Lack 


intimatior 


e ¢ mis my hus- 


vand’s draft with ai 





her and wee io London. Oh, Mr. Blake, I know 
what London means toa lovely woman, Think 
of wy child, she is quite young, only a girl in her 


teens. Think of her elone without a relation to 
acknowledge her or a friend in the world,” 

tut surely her father’s family would be kind 

» ber #” 
“They were poor and proud. My husband’s 
mly broth young, and his widow could 
not be expected to feel an interest in us, She 
not help me nineteen years ago, is it likely 
she would help May now 
Duke felt interested, because his own heart 

being sad for one lonely girl, it was but nacural 
the sorrows of another should appeal to him. He 
took Mrs. Page’s hand in his, aud said kindly,— 

I shall be returning to England ina little 
, { will go and see your daughter 
ucdreas st the school), I 
acther’s love,’ 
i y would,” 
My mother sha.! ask her to Northshire,” said 
Duke cheerfully d we wil] try to make her 


er died 


woul 


‘al Bet her 





happy. 
earning her own living, not a bit of it, Mrs. Page; 
we Blakee are not like that,” 

“And you will tell her I have never ceased 
regretting that I gave her up, ‘Tell her it has 
been the sorrow of my life. 

T will tell her,” said Duke kindly, “and now 


| it is nearly Mr. Page’s time for coming home, 


that May had left |! 





don’t ye 
little calmer before he is here. 

She emiled, and the smile made her pale face 
so lovely, Duke felt she must, indeed, have been 
beautiful before sorrow set its mark on her. He 
wondered what kind of man her first husband 
had been, and which parent May resembled. 

“You won't forget your promise,” pleaded 
Mrs, Page, ‘and, perhaps, you’d take May a 
present from me ; nothing valuable—I should not 
dare to send: her that, but just my portrait and 
a few trifies. It would ease my pain a little if I 
knew someone would tell the child how I loved 
her,” 

“J promise,” said Duke, “and now I see 
Mr. Page in the distance, hadn’t you better go 
indoors. I will try and keep him here talking to 
me for a few minutes, and that will give you 
time to compose yourself. Here is an English 
paper if you care to look at it.” 

“T thought the Missis was here,” said Mr. Page, 
a3 he took a chair inthe verandah, and told Duke 
it was getting hotter and hotter, he doubted 
there'd be a storm. 

“She has only just gone in. She took an 
English newspaper with her, six weeks after date, 
but I suppose that is modern here.” 

“Quite,” returned the farmer, “my wife will 
enjoy it. She loves everything English.” 

* And you.” 

“T never want to see England again,” was the 
prompt reply. “ Last time I was over I won my 
wife, and I felt then I’d got all out of the old 
country I wanted, No offeuce to you, sir, I’m proud 
to weleome an English guest, but to go back to the 


2 think you had better try and get a 











PIFRCING SHIEK, AND RUSHED UP T0 FIND HER--THUS!” SaID THE PROFESSOR, 


What ! ashamed of her because she is | cliques, after our wide, free, unfettered life out 


here—why, it would stifle me, Mr. Blake.” 

Mrs. Page joined them at tea with two red 
spots burning in her” thin cheeks, Duke 
marvelled at the excitement in her manner, 
and boped it was not due to their recent con- 
vereation. But her husband took it phlegma- 
tically enough, 

‘‘ She's often like that,” he told his guest later, 
‘‘T expect she’s found a name she used to know 
in that paper of yours, and it’s carried her back 
into the past. I wish with all my heart there 
was a stream called Lethe to be found nowa- 
days. I'd get her. some of the water if it cost 
me a small fortune.” 

“You think forgetfulness happiness ?” 

“YT dé—there’s plenty to look forward to, 1 
find, so why in the world should people con- 
tinually be looking back.” 

“'The problem is beyond me, sir.” 

Duke did not have another chance of a word 
alone with Mrs, Page that night. He fancied 
once she was trying to secure a ¢¢te-a-te, but he 
did not second her efforts. He was ready to give 
her the help he had promised, but—not being a 
woman-he saw no use in going over aud over 
the story of the past, and he thought silence 
kindest; he had not spoken another word alone 
his hostess when he went to bed, and certainly 
his last waking thoughts were not of her story, 
and yet he fell sslcep and dreamed thata gir! 
called May Nairn had caught hold of his hand 
and was trying to lead him somewhere againti 
his will, 

“You must come with me,” she plesded iu 4 
sweet clear voice, “for Gladye wauts you, She is 
dying, and she cannot fall asleep until she has 
seen you once again.” 

(T'o be continued.) 











CAMELS are, perhaps, the only animals that 
cannot swim ; immediately after they enter the 


old country, with ite narrow views and petty / water they turn on their backs and are drowned. 
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HIS STRANGE CLIENT. 
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[A NOVELETTE,]) 


CHAPTER I. 


HE was 9 young 
hard on him; he had a somewhat romantic history 
of his own which made him admit truth was 
sometimes stranger than fiction ; add that he had 
avery kind heart and pitied every woman in 
distress, and you have the reasons which induced 
Eric Milton to take up the case of Mrs, 
Hawthorne. 

Erie Miiton had been brought up by his uncle, 
an old-established London lawyer. 

Mr. Rawson was a widower, whose only con, 
after arather disreputable career, went to Aus- 
tralia, and was never heard of again, so that Eric 
was regarded by everyone as his uncle’s successor 
and heir of the very comfortable fortune the 
former had got together. 

Alas for human expectations ; Mr. Rawaon died 
snddeniy a month after Eric was “ admitted,” 
and before any deed of partnership -had been 
drawn up; the scapegrace son appeared, no oue 
quite knew from where, and there being no will 
took possession of everything, aud announced 
bis intention of carrying on his father’s practice, 
with the assistance of the managing clerk, 
Maurice Howell. 

Chere was no remedy; every creature in the 

fice’ knew Mr. Rawson's intentions respecting his 

nephew, but intentions are not deeds, The re- 
turned prodigal had duly qualified as a solicitor 
before he left England, and his offences against 
home and morality all belonged to his private, 
hot his professional character. 


Maurice Howell, who was toady enough to wor- | 


thip the rising sun, declared promptly that “ Mr 
Frederic” was the right person to carry op 
tangs + a udan of forty had more experience than 


man and life had been very | 








ROSE AND PLACED A CHAIR FOR HIS CLIENT. 


RIC 


a@ youngster of. twenty-four, and it stood to 
reason a son’s claim was nearer than a nephew’s, 

Eric Milton had no redress ; his cousin conde- 
sceudingly offered him « clerkship at seventy 
pounds a year which he promptly refused; he re 


| moved his. possessions from the old house in 
| Bedford Square where he had spent so many 


happy years, aud settled for the preeent at a 
boarding house out Bloomsbury way, partly be- 
cause the proprietress was the mother of an old 
achoolfellow, partly because he hated the 
thought of London lodgings. 

Eric was no coward, but he acknowledged his 
position looked bad enough ; au expensive train- 


he really loved, but he had no capital, he could 
not buy 
the need was urgent, he must start some way of 
earning money at once. 


“Set up for yourself, I'll send you al my 


business,” said a shrewd, middle-aged merchant | 


tohim. “I'll do something wore, if the initial 
expenses of rent, office furniture and se on is a 
difficulty, Pll advance you two hundred pounds,” 

Eric looked at him in amazement. 

“Do you mean it, Mr. Dolby }” 

“Rather! Why the world can’t have dealt 
very generously with you, young man, for you to 
be so surprised, [think your uncle very much 
to blame for not making a will, but I really 
think he believed his son dead, aud so can excuse 
him. As for Frederic Rawson he has treated you 
shamefully, and after his conduct to you 
couldn’t trust hina with any of my business,” 

So Eric started for himself in two very small 
offices near Chancery Lane, and if it was a very 
up-hill fight, no doubt it was a far pleasanter life 
for him than if he had become his cousin’s 


| clerk, 


He worked early and late, he kept no assistant 
but a small office boy ; he threw his whole soul 
into the cases brought to him, and certainly his 


cliente had every cause to be satisfied; but they | Iam well quit of her. 


| were few, and their business--except Mr 
{ —slight. 





bs 22 > - i lived at 
ing had qualified him thoroughly fors profession | |! eda 


even a junior partnership, managing | 
clerkshaps were hard to come by, and meanwhile | 


; to that 


| culty in keeping his own bead above water, and 





Delby’s 

t was all Eric could de to make both evd: 
raeet, and twelve months’ after his uncle’s death 
he looked years older than the gay, careless young 
fellow who had lived with Mr, Rawson in Bedford 
Square. 

He heard of liis cousin from time 
in the same profession and within a mule of hit 
he could hardiy fail to do so. 

Fred had taken the managing clerk, Maurice 
Howell, into partnership, and the two were said 
to be doing very well, though Mr. lawson 
attended very little to offica duties himself; he 
uis. father’s old Louse, but had an en- 
timely fresh staff of servants, and went in for 
more show aud luxury thaa the old lawyer had 
ever indulged in. 

‘But he can afford 


to time; belog 


it,” said Eric’s informant 

Your uncle had saved a large fortimne, and bk: 
had a first-rate connection, which ib will take 
some years for bis succssacr to sltogetier Jose. 
Mind you, Mr, Milton at believe your cousil 
will prosper in the long run, he trusts too inuch 
hatchet-faced partaer of his; but at 
present he can sf \ dash.” 

And meanwhile Eric found 


the greatest difi- 
1 
the young lady who, in old Mr, Rawson's lifetime, 
had promised one day to share his fortunes 
calmly broke offthe engag 
a perfumed sheet of heliotrope note paper) her 
conviction that she was not fitted to become a 
poor man’s wife, and she would not be a stumb- 
ling block in dear Eric’s path, but remained ever, 
his friend and well-wisher,—- ALICE SfYMOUR, 

Eric crushed the note in his hand, and feit, 
perhaps, the bitterest pang he had suffere lin all 
his troubles ; but he was a brave fellow and he 
soon pulled himself together. 

“IT may be thankful my uncle died before our 
marriage,” he thought; “it would have beev 
terrible had Alice been bound to me, since she 
rates wealth so far above love, Well, I suppose 
A girl who could jit a 


ent, expressing (or 
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" w tee vause he turned out poorer than she 
expected, is not worth # regret. But, how i 
loved her! I feel as if I could never believe in a 
woman’s truth again.” 

He went back to his boarding-house with a | 
theavy heart. Mrs. Mason, the kiedly proprietre ae, | 
felt troubled as she looked at che young man’s 
pale, anxious face, She was a motherly suul and 
took a iriendly interest iv all the inmates ; more 
than usual in Eric, perhaps, because he had been 
the close friend of her only son, the young curate, 
who had been cut off at twenty-five, leaving her 
¢o earn « living a» best she might, 


| 


“You look so tired, Mr, Milton, she sald to | the door of his mistress’ eanctam with & vert! 
trie after the seven o'clock diner, whed the | plexert fave, ag 
other inmates were leaving the dining-fopra, “It's a ledy, ma'am. She says she’s eome’ 
and she iad a chance of a word alone with her | about. the advertisement. The cab's piled up 

favorite, ‘don"} you think you are workiig ‘too | with luggage.” 
hard t"’ Ladies Were not unknown at Polgarth Mouse. 
ow 


hard enough,” he onswered, pleasantly ; : 
“‘elients are few and far between, Mra. Mason." 
Ste led the way into ber owa little sitting- 
room which stood at the end of the hall, a tiny 
aanctum, but which had the rare merit of veing 
cool on the very hottest days, 
Evie took » chair by tho window and heaved 
a aig’ of relief as the swes: evening breeze cawe 
n and fanned his hot, tired face, " 
Yon sho vuld take a holiday,” weut on the good 
‘dy, kid! ly. “this heat ic knocking you wp,” 
“T coulda’t get away, and. I've nowhere to 


Chi ste} ures, 








* Well, s Saturday to Monday. at 





x i be better than nothing. You hawen’t been 
to the Firs to stay since Raster ; aren't the Sey- | 
eq oure ot home!” ; 

He looked at her and never flinched } 

“ They are at home, Mrs. Mason, batT have no | 
tovitation to visit them; i never shall have again. | 
Miss Seymour thinks she is not firted to marry | 
» poor maa, a as sha hav no faith ia my ever 
ye ¢ anytuing else, she wishes our engage- | 
’ t ¢ “ease. "’ | 

The teara started to Mrs. Mason’a eyes ; in gpite | 
et year and tear keeping twelve boarders | 
re had a wouder‘al power of sympathy. 

“The heartless giv!!!” she exelaizned; “but 
‘vere, blaming her wou’t mend matters. If f | 
vere your plae ’ Mr. Milton, I k ‘ what I 
hou! Sa ' 

"Gu down to Chislehurat ? Tt would be of 1 
aise: Alice has made up her mind this time, | 
There have been plenty of signe that ough 
have rned me of it, but I 2 go blind Lb wom 


of see them.” 

*Ta'dn’t mean go dow 
corrected Mrs, Mason; “I should just make up ; 
my mind to get on so well th f these days 
Miss § jeymour might regret what ehe has thrown | 

awny.’ 

E ric aisiled half sadly. 

“ Haven't I tried to get on hard enough already? | 
rf I failed when [ ha the hope of her, am I like 
to eucceed now I have no aim iu life to spur me | 
on?” 

“You must 


' 


iislehurst at all,” | 


t one ¢ 


n't talk Uke that,” said Mrs. Mason, | 


cheerfully ; ‘it’s a leng lane that haa no turning, | 
and when once you take a start you'll get on like | 
a house on fire. There are plenty of girls in the | 


world quite as pretty as Mies Seymour. You | 
will not be the brave young fellow | have always 
thoug'.t vou if you sit down and fold your hande 
in despair just because a heartless coquette hae | 
jilted you ; that would be a pretty triumph for 
her. If i were you I'd not let her eay ehe spoilt 
your life.” 
“T'm not 
ioaat, not: if 
‘blue’ times, 
mine,” 
“Well,” said the lady of the 
sigh, “I know I have ‘ 


to give in,” said Esic; “: 
can help it Sub we all have our |} 
Mrs. Mason, and this is one of | 


roing 


+ 


house, with a | 
‘ue’ times: when one is 
almost in Auguat (a month no fresh boarders 
ome in), and knows there are four exapty rooms 
and rent and taxes going on just the same; why. | 
it makes a woman feel down,” 

“ Didn't you get any answers to the last adver- 
tisemeuts ?"’ asked Eric, who took a friendly in- | 
terest in his hostess, i 

‘Not asiogle ono. It’ea bad tima, You eee, 


the middle of July everyone is thinking of holi- \ 


| seeking fresh quarters in London.” 


| gentlémen-often asked their friends to eee thera. 


‘aod her prospectus always aseerted that ber 
_ stom wan for “Jadies and gentlemen,” but 


aad accompanied by her sy rail 
“You had better wee the hers,” eaid ric, 


| hair, and though evidently 


i horel; but a lady 


| were fe llow travellers ; 


| | have ao much to do,” 


; the cheapee t. 


' frankly, 





days at the seaside or jn the country, not of 

A loud knock at the front door passed almost 
unnoticed by Mre. Mason and Eric, Each of the 
inmates possewsed a latch-key: but Polgarth 
House was more of a home to those who lived 
| there than a boarding-house uanaily is, The 


There waa) ¥ very good smoking-room, welleup- 
plied witht “nowsp ‘pera and armc Hairs, , whore 
visitors eétld pass an hour very pleasaiitlyy 

But the tall “ boy,” who was boots, iutlorsebdh 
general factotum at Ps igarth’ House, ‘at. 





Husbands fod fathers spending a few weeks there 
in May ¢y June brought their wives and daugh- 
ters; ofe or two marrigil couples had attually 
epent ¢ three months at a stretch with Mrv. Mason ; 


is wak the first time in her experience that one 
of the gentler sex havi arrived alone unexpectedly 


coming to the rescae; tee drawing. room is 
pretty fall to-night, and T'll vanish,” 

The stranger whom Herbert ushered into the 
little eanctum .was another, surprise to Mare. 
Max §he wee so young that she would easily 
ea: pened for nineteen, but for a aad, rather 
wietfai expression §=She waa beautifully ‘drensed 
in a soft grey travelling costume ; a small black 
bonnet reated gracefully on her golden-brown 
weary, and unused to 
business transactions, she spoke to Mra Mason | 
with s gentle dignity which went to the widow's 
heart 

“JT never was in Envlaud before,” the stranger 
said, quietly. “TI only landed at Southampton 
this morning. [ had thought of going to an 
ea the steamer told me | 

hould be more comfortable at a boarding-house. 
She wrote down the ad jiress of two or three. and 
i came t > you first, Decanse I saw from on ac Iver- 
tisement you had vacancies.” 

* { have several vacancies,” eaid Mrs. Mason, 
gravely; “but I almost fear my house would 
i 
F 





ot suit you. Most of my boarders are City | 
senslemen, away all day. I have very little 
ssure myeelf, and I fear a young lady coming 
ye would find it a very dul! heme.” 
Mrs. Bucannan said you would be kind to 
me,” said the girl, anxiously. “I should not 
fee! quite among strangers if I came here. 
W cob you try me for a moath, Mrs, Mason? 
I have no references, for all my friends live 
al wry but I could pay in advance ; and Mrs. | 
B gave me her husband’s card. Of | 


oucannean 
ourse they know uothing of me, except that we 





but<<-—’ 
*T al 
aee how 





you like us,” said Mra, Mason, kindly ; 
and there ig no need to thiok of paying in 
advance. Let me show you the rooms I have 
vacan If you find we are too dull and proay 
for you, you can leave at the end of a week.” 
“Tam sure you will not be that. I wanted to 
be right in Londons, not in the suburbs, because 


She selected the smallest of the three rooms, 
evidently influenced by the fact that it was aleo 
The luggege was carried up, and 
Mrs, Mason offered supper in her own room if she 
was too tired to come down ; but the girl shook 
her head, 

“Tf dined at Southampton, thank you, and 
aball want nothing more to-night.” 

Mra. Macon was about to leave ber when a 
thought struck her. 

“Will you tell me your name, pleaze. I 
always like the servants to know who is staying 
with me in case of lerters and callers,’ 

“7 do not expect avy letters, and I am sure I 
shall have vo callers,” said the new boarder 
but my name is Barbars Hawthorue,” 


| be very pleased for you to come and | , 


orders to the page avent Mies Hawthorne's 
corafort, but the boy calmly corrected her. 

“She's Mrs. Hawthorne, ma’am, at least, that 
was on the labels of her luggage.” 

The hoarding-house proprietress stared, 

* You must be mistaken, Herbert.” 

But the boy persisted. The inbels had rather 
interested him, as he had’ brother who had 
emigrated to Australia, and waaJiving at Sydney, 
the very port at which Mere: Hawthorns had 
embarked for England. 

* She must ae married ‘when abe ‘ies 1 

child,” decided Mrs, Mason, “She doesn’t look 
twenty now, and where in the world fg) her 


op husband } He wust be mad to let such @ lovely 
Foung “@reature go roving: “per the © world 


alone.” Yat 

B was & lingering west et Mra. Mason's, 
Tt begau: at’ eight when ® ity clerks. set ‘the 
‘example of ponctuality, avdigias ti be bad at any 
time theo till half-past pine, when the table 
WAR, Most of the ‘hoarders, however, 
were birds, and it was rare ‘that anyone 
came” F gs r than halt-paet eight, so that 


whe horne. appeared at wine o'clock 
she heeds the big dining-room unc eer 
by her hostess, who, in ber mornigg drews of 
black’ and white flowered deiaing, lodked a very 
kind motherly personage. 


Barbara Hawthorne, in a whire eambric trimmed 
with embroidery, was quite a vision of youthful 
beauty, 

Bury: Mason glanced inst instivody to her left 

and had to bow to Herbert's svperior 


bers? for there on the third finper was a 
broad ‘gold ‘ wedding-ring, "The widow felt 
bewildered, it was so parsing strange that a man 
should part from so beautiful n young wife 
needlesely, aud the ¢hoice of the cheapest bed 
room hardly: suited. that lovely emmbreidered 
robe, for the washing of which a London laun- 
dress would certainly charge half-a-crown. 

“T hope you are rested,” said Mra, Mason 
kindly. “I think you told me you had never 
been in England before.” 

“Never. J] am Australian born. IT am per- 
fectly rested, thank you. I am so glad to be 


| safely in England at last.” 


There were black rivbons at her throat and 
round her waist, Mrs, Mason reaiembered she 
had worn a black bonnet the night before, and 
said kindly,-— 

“T hope you sre not mourving a near relation, 
Mrs. Hawthorne.” 

“My mothe:,” and a tear etood in the beanti- 
ful blue-grey eyes ; ‘she died just three months 
ago, and } promised her solemply 1 would come 
to England about some family bneivess, T[ was 
not sorry to come, I felt so termbly lonely in 
Australia when I had lost her.” 

“But your husband,” exclaimed M.«, Mason at 
the risk of being thought imp rooent “how 
could he epare you t” 

“My husband died two years ago. He was 
very very good to me,” aaid the girl siaply. 
“But we had only been macried » week, aod 
knew, when I married him, ne waa dying. 
{ think he wanted to feel sure [| was provided 
for. He left me all he bad, poor Fred.” 

After this Mrs. Mason feit prepared for any 
thing. If this child were indeet a two-year’ 
widow it seemed to the worthy landlady eb 
should never be eurprised at anything gain, 

Barbara finished her breakfast, and then wan: 
dered to the window, where she stood looking 
out into the equare, whose dusty shrubs and 
drooping flowers told plainly of the unusual heat 
of that particular summer, 

“I suppose,” and Mrs. Hawthorne locked & 
little anxious, “one can go vut any time and 
walk anywhere.” 

Mrs, Mason felt puzzled. 

“Tthink you will find walking in London very 
tiring, because the strvets are generally 2 
crowded. Did you want to go anywhere 
apecial #” 

“Yes,” said Barbara, decidedly, 
go and see a lawyer.” 

“But what lawyer, my dear? 
many.” 

“{ don't know. I thought I could look. in 4 


“I waut to 


There are $0 





Arrived downstairs, Mrs. Masoo gave some 


directory ; but if there are so wany [. might get 
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pueried. Mother ssid, ‘Find an honest lawyer 
who has time to listen to you,’ she thought some 
of the Euglish lawyers were so busy they would 
yever trouble about & stranger.” 

“} know one lawyer,” said Mrs. Mason, “ who 
would have time, and who is as honest as the 
lay, Mr. Brie Milton. He has lived here for the 
jast year, and I never want fo meet s more 
a'raightforward fellow. You might go and eee 
him, aud if he couldn't undertake the busiress 
himself he would be able to recommend you to 
eomeone else.” 

“Where does he live?” asked Barbara. “TI 
mean, where does he see his clients? I'll go round 
now. 

“ His offices are at Trafalgar Chambers. You 
can ‘ake an omnibus to Chancery-lane, and then 
you'll be close, But he will be home at seven if 
you would rather see him here.” 

“J would rather go to him,” said Mrs, Haw- 
thorne, gravely ; “ thank you very much for tell- 
ing me of him.” 

Mrs. Mason longed to suggest that the white 
embroidered cambric was uot suited to the expe- 
dition ; but she was glad she had kept eilent, 
when Barbara came down in ea soft black cash- 


paoaey ote eee 


“My mother was a very beautiful woman,” | bara. ‘“Jarmes Weiters sailed for England 


began Barbara, “and the very beet one who ever 


directly after my father's death; and then my 


lived, but my father was a ne'er-do-well ; he had | mother’s health began to fail; and when she 
done lots of things that wight have landed him | knew her end waa vear, she told me the truth, 


in prison if he had been caught ; but in those 
days we lived in the Burh, in a very wild, lawiese 


ay where people did pretty much as they | 
i 





1 was her child, but not the child of the man 
who had robbed and ill-treated me. She was a 
widow when she married Robert Brown, and my 


ked, so that he escaped ; but there was one | own father was an Englishroan—Clive Adair— 


man who kuew his character and had some secret 
of his iu his power ; this man’s name was James 
Walters, he was over forty, an “nglishman down 
on his luck, and, I do believe, as big s scoundrel 
as ever lived.” 

“You have not told me your father’s name,” 
eaid Eric, who was carefully making notes ou a 
sheet of paper. 

* Robert Brown, bul it won't help you.” 

“JY beg your pardon; I will aot interrupt 
again.” 

She seemed to find it difficult to go on, and 
Eric noticed her face was dyed 4 deep crimson, 
and that she steadily avoided meeting his eyes, 

"7 was nineteen, avd this Walters admired me, 
or said-he did ; any wry, he wanted to marry me, 
and promised on our wedding day he would give 
up the proofs he had of my father's crime. My 





mere, which set off her dazzingly fair complexion, 
while 2 large picture lace hat, trimmed with white 
roses completed a costume eo attractive that Mrs, 


i 
| 
Mason decided Barbara Hawthorne, puleiel 


widow or not, was certainly a beauty. 





CHAPTER I. 


“A LaDy to gee you, sir!” 

Lric lovked up 10 find the boy clerk regarding 
him with open-mouthed surprise, It was the 
first time so fair a vision had come to the office 
since he had held hia present post,” 





“A lady, Joe?” a ked Eric, who had visions 
of one of the tall gaunt fewalea who visit offices 
from time to time with bogus subscription lists, 

“ Blees you, yer sir,” responded Joe, “and a 
veal tiptopper 1” 

He ushered in the “ real tiptopper,” and closed 
the door. . 

Eric rose and placed a chair for his client, won- 
dering much what ehe could possibly require at 
his hands. 

“My name is Hawthorne,” she said, simply, 
“and [ am staying at Poigarth House. Mra, | 
Mason thought you raight po-sibly assist me in 
some legal business which has brought me to 
England. I am Australian born and bred, so I 
understand far less of English law than your own 
couutrywomen. My pas dead, and I am 
practically alone in the world.” 

Eric felt strangely touched by the last words, 
Barbara Hawthorne's beauty had in it something 

youthfal and pathetic that she seemed a 
creature made to be taken care of and guarded at 
every turn frow life’s rough travels. To think of 
ner as 60 utterly alone, that she had crossed the 
ocean by herself to make her home among 
strangers was hard. 

“I shall be happy to advise you to the very 





best of my power, Mra. Hawthorne,” he eaid, | 
earnestly, “ Will you tell me the case in ques- 
tion ¢” . 

“Yes.” She blushed ‘crimson. “ But, first, I 


sught to tell you that lam not rich now. I have 
Ttvink enough to keep me in England for 
year, and sufficient over to take me back to Aus- 
‘ralia tf I fail, and lesvea bundred pounds for legal 
expenses ; but if it should co:t more than that 
i—I haven’t got it.” 

ric smiled, he really could not help it, the 
contession was so naive,” 

“If you'will tell ae everything, I can give you 
‘Ny Opinion whether you bave a promising case ; 
i don’t think you need worry about the pecuniary 
part of it yet.” 

‘ “Lhardly know where to begin,” said Barbara; 

i shall have to go back » long way to make it 
; ear, and that will take up so much of your 
Lime 

“T ean give you the whole morning,” he 
answered, with imprudent frankness, “ for I have 
no other appointments. Tell me the story in 
your own way.” d 









| forged an order for the amount skilfully. 


mother was dead against the match, and J —well 
I hated Walters, but I seemed powerless to help 
myself. Ihad no friends pear, and my father 
had always been a tyrant; at last | was nearly 
giving in whev Mr. Hawthorne came. I had 
known bim since T was a little child, He had 








lived, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


for marrying whom her own family had casp ber 
off, They were rich and great, and she said she 


| thought that, after all these years, her parents 


muet surely have forgiven her, She had never 
breathed a word of them while Robert Brown 
She said she shontd have died of shame 
had her father ever seer her second husband ; 
but she believed, for her sake, he would receive 
me, She said [ was the image of herself when 
she left her English home, and fr old eake’s 
sake they would he good to me. She gaid I 
should find all the proofs of her story in w little 
writing-deek in her room, and she died before 
she had told me even her father's mame." 

Eric Milton stared. 

“ And the papers #”” 

“The desk waa empty. Mr. Milton, don’t aak 
me for proofs of how J know u& I can’t give 
them you; but I am as certain James Walters 
stole those papers as | am that I am sitting 
here.” 

“His object?” asked ihe lawyer, ‘hought- 
fully. 


cm 


To be revenged on me. The Jaat time I ever 


taught me everything I knew, and though ! did | saw him he swore that he would make me 


not love him I would have trusted him sooner | bitterly repent crossing his will. 


than anyone in the world. 

“J told him my story, and he promised to take 
ree to Sydney where he bad friends who would 
help me to earn my living. We did not tell my 
mother, we thought it would make things easier 
for ber with my father, if she did not know what 
had become of me...... There was an acei- 
deut ..... © can’t tell you more ; but when 
we got to Sydney it was a dying mau who was 
carried to the house of Mr, Hawthorne’s friends 

“He knew he had uot many days to live and 
he begged me to marry him, that, a: his widow, I 
might inherit all he left, and 20 be free to live 
away froma my father. We were married one 
week, day for day, hefore Fred died.” 

She spoke with strong emotion, and Eric felt a 
deep pity for her even while he had not a notion 
where her need of legal aid came in; he kept 
perfectly silent, and presently she went on 


| again. 


“{ had a long illness then. I suppose it was 
the shock of all [ had gone through from my 
father’s persecution. When I was well enough 
to understaud things, the Parker-—they had 
kept me with them a)! the time—told me that 
my father had been to Sydney, but they had 


| refused to give me up; then, acting 1a my name, 


as 1 was a minor, he had been to the bank and 
tried to draw out Fred’s money, but from soms 


wonderful chance, he could not find out where | 


it was invested. My husband had told several 
people of his making ten thousand pounds ; this 
was the sum he had mentioned to me, but no one, 
not even the Parkers, had an idea where it was 
placed ; save taat I was Mrs. Hawthorne instead 
of Barbara Brown, all was as though that strange 
sad wedding had never been.” 

“ And your mother?” asked Er‘c. 

“I'm coming to that. After my fight, my 
father and Walters made up their differences ; 
the former had come into some money, we never 
knew how till afterwards, and bribed Walters to 
hold his tongue. 

““My father and mother came down to Sydney 
and to-k a house there; they seemed very well 
of, and after a time [I went back to them. 
Walters had disappeared ; and I think, perhaps, 





that was the happiest year of my life. Then my 
father died, and confessed, with his last breath, 





It was not 
enough that by a skilful forgery he and Robert 
Brown possessed themselves of the fortune my 
husband left me; it was not enough that for 
years he had been the curse of our domestic 
peace--Jomes Walters was more like a fiend 
than & mau; and this was his revenge. He had 
robbed me once of my husband's fortune, he re- 
solved to rcb me a second time of what | valued 
more than wealth—the proofs of my descent 
from an honest English family. IJ promired my 
dying wother I would come to Enuland, and 
never reat until { had found her father; and 
now, though the difficulties in my path are ten 
times greater through the loss cf these papers, I 
mean to keep my word.” 

Eric looked at ber with a smile of adreiration 
for her courage. 

“You mustn't think,” went on Mra Haw- 
thorne, with a airange, dreamy emile, “that it’s 
only money I want, I'm vot se very fond of 
money, aud I know I’ve enough, anyway, to 
take me back to Sydney, where I can earn my 
living easily, and where the Parkers would give 
me a home as long as I] wanted it. It's not 
money 60 much as the longing to feel I'm not 
quite alone in the world—the longing for some 
one belonging to me I cay feel proud of. Almost 
aa soon as J knew anything at all I was ashamed 
of my father, as I thought Robert Brown then. 
And, though I worshipped my dear mother, I 
pitied and loved rather than looked up to her. My 
husband, poor fellow, I kuew well enough had 
come out from England ‘under a cloud,’ and was 
cast off by hia father. [ don’t mined working for 
roy bread if my English relations don’t offer me 
a home; but oh! I'd like just for once to feel T 
could hold my head up and say I belonged to 
folks who had nothing to be ashamed of.” 

She stopped abruptly; her excitement had 
well-nigh broken down her strength, and she 
trembled like a leaf. 

“ T understand,” said Eric, kindly ; “1 think T 
know just how you feel, And sow will you try 
and te calm, and answer me a few business 
questions }”’ 

“Yes,” she took out a little leather pocket book, 
extracted two papers from it, and placed them 
in his hand. 


‘{ got these in Sydney—I know they throw 


he had stolen Fred's ten thousand pounds; he | no light on my mother’s family, but at least they 
and Walters knew hie writing, and together they | prove that I am vot Robert Brown's daughter.” 


While \ 
he was going tu all the banks in Sydney and 
pretending to be anxious about my money, he 
end Walters had divided the epoil.”’ 

“Tt was abominable!” said Eric, hotly ; “it 
was shameful! ’” 

“There's not much more to tell,” said Bar- 





They were two certificates, one of the baptism 
of Barbara, child of Helen and Clive Adair ; 
and the other, dated two years later, of the 
marriage of Helen Clive, widow, and Robert 
Brown, bachelor ; of this last ceremony James 
Walters was one of the attesting witnesses, 

“Tam glal you have these,” said the young 
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lawyer. “Don't you see, Mrs, Hawthorne, if you | place to wait in while you try and find out my | 
can find any of the Adairs, they will naturally grandfather. How long do you think it will 
caow whom their relative married.” | take ?” 
Barbara shook her head. | Eric opened his eyes. 1 
[believe my father was an orphan without {| “I can’t give you the least idea. If anything 
auy oear kindred, I thought it might be possi- | comes of the advertisement the reet would be 
ble to advertive for the certificate of his marriage, | easy. If that brings no answer the case will be 
it must have been juat before mother left | far more complicated. You have no idea you | 
ogland, au that was io the autumn of | see of your grandfather's social position.” 
venty.”” : - ‘I told you he came of a good old family.” 
Meaning the Australian autumn ? “Put you do not know if he was a nobleman. | 
oul the Bog bh one, for I have heard my If he were I might get a peerage for the year | 
—_ - Fenn oaly afew weeks before | preceding your mother’s marriage, and make a 
bey nas, believe whe was married immedi. | note of ali the nobles who had a daughter 
amy Desere cane, but in any case it would pot | called Helen. Then searching through the 
have been long before.” | Succeeding years we should come on the fate of 
Eric Mii oked thoughtful. | these ladies, until we found one with the entry, 
Au advertiguent addressed to parish clerke | ‘ Married Clive Adair.’ ” 
aI d others, for the marriage certificate of Clive Barbara shook her head mournfully. 
Adair, supposed to have been married in the sum- “He wasa rich man. They had carriages and 
mer or early autun 7 and olfering | horses, and servants. I’m not sure, but I think | 
‘ward of five poun That seems our best | mother was presented at Court, I know when | 
' ryt sei - es | she came out my grandmother gave ler a pearl 
‘ ud you think 1} ave a case ? | uecklace, aud she took it away with her, not 
He looked at her pitying! | because of ite value, but because it was her 
My dear lady, it would be far easier if we | mother’s last present.” 
ec uld ind James Walters, and bully or persuade * Have you got it now?” a4 
him into giving up those papers,” | “My stepfather teok good care his wife should | 
. Had . cor tag Ne them up without force— | poseess no valuables. She kept the claep for | 
i threatened to prosecute him for forging my | years. It was with the papers I told you of, and | 
jusband’s name, it might do some good, but then | no doubt passed with them into James Walter’s 
we have first to find him, and it eeeme easier to | hands.” 
fi i my grandfather.” : | Milton looked at her intently, H 
E > h aitated. be | should say you were a good hater, Mrs. | 
het me, any idea if your mother was an | Hawthorne. How you loathe that man, why the | 
gf myek ; | very tone of your voice aliers when you epeak of | 
“She had two brothers and one younger sister; | him.” 
there wasagap between the boys and mother,| ‘J do hate him,” she answered passionately ; 
they were grown up when she was a child, Poor | “jt may seem to you vindictive, and unwomanly, | 
mother, she was only forty when she died, and | but I think I would give almost anything in the 
oe Pen is years she had looked and world to be sonoma m toi Walters, Almoet 
“Tf che wae forty aud bh Ideut brother | ever since I can remember he was the black | 
> Was lorty aud her oldest brother say | shadow on our home, Weak as my stepfather | 
fifty that would bring the father to over seventy. | was, I don’t think he would have been quite such | 
Do you see what I mean, Mre, Hawthorne ! an | a worthless creature but for Walter's imanat 
old gentleman would remember every circum. | oyer him. I have my mother’s wrongs to avenge | 
stonce of his child’s disappearance, and be quick | you sea, as well as my own,’ : 
}o notice an advertisement bearing ber husboud’s | 
name; but if he and his wife were dead, brothers 
and sisters would not feel the same interest 


























She shook her !} sadly 7 
Wouldn't + : CHAPTER III. 
J fear not. Twenty-twp years is a long time tr Erie Milton found clients few and business | 
to remember a sister never seen or heard of in | rather slack, his cousin, Frederic Rawson, had, ¢o | 


them. Your unueles au.| aunts may be married | far, no cause for either complaint, As yet the 





neh or 7 1 f . . . ° ef? s | 
with grown-up children of their own, and have | practice get together by his energetic hard- | 
well-nigh forgotten the sister who disappeared eo | working father, stil! flourished. Here and there | 


oDg Ar0, , | fair-minded men, like Mr. Dolby, had withdrawn 
i Hawth yoked up at hisa, saying, | their custom ; but the great majority seeing the | 
Do you think it's hopeless?” | old clerks still there, and everything apparently | 


sorne 1? 
j i 
Not hopele ! 





on 





; |! 5 "he anawere i gently, “but I on the same footing, thought a! must be well, 
fe ar it is a long and difficult task, I will issue the | and adopted Maurice Howell's .seory that a son | 


advertisement, and 1 propose to see a skilful de- | was nearer than a nephew, and Eric Milton | 
tective and give him a full sand particular | having usurped his cousin’s place for a good | 
Geacription of James Walters, if you can fur- many years, had no right to complain now. So | 
nish it with the date he lef? Australia. If the | things went well in Oak Tree Court, and money 








man is really a queer customer, depend upon it ; came in apace }yet the expression on the face of | 
some of the police will know something of | the senior partner was hardly a satisfied one as | 
meh ara shook her head | he entered the office suddenly one July day, | 
He is bad to the very core,” she said: | passed through to the private room where | 

1€ Was always doing shacy things, bul he never | Maurice Howell now reigned supreme, and sank | 
got found ont. He left Sydney a year ago last | panting into a chair, | 
April, Iknow he sailed under his own name, | “Mau alive!” exclaimed Howell, who in } 
wid Icon tell you the name of his veesel—it was | private treated his partner with but scant | 
the Souds (ducen,” | respect, “what's the matter? you look as if | 
Milton carefully made notes this, then, as | you had seen a ghost.” 


Mra. Hawthorne rose up to go, he asked,- Rawson's teeth were chattering, and his knees | 

uu say you were staying at Polgarth | trembling, despite the summer beat, but he | 

| resented the suggestion. | 

landed ip England last night, | It’s only fools believe in ghosts, but I’ve had | 

met on the steamer told me of! a bit of a shock; get me some brandy, quick, | 

30 T thought I should feel less | I say.” | 

than at an hotel.” Howell watched him rather uneasily, unlocked | 

) is one of the kindest women in | a cupboard, took out a botile, and pouring a | 
t have jived with her over a year-~ | sual] quantity of brandy into a glass, brought it 

for a young lady.” to Frederic. 7 
ed her beautiful eyes half reproach- *'That’a better,” said the other when he had | 
drained it; “there’s nothing like brandy for | 


house 





' 
i 
I aw not a young lady, Mr. Milton, I feel | pulling a fellow together.’ 
more li forty than twenty-one, and [ don’t | “It’s a remedy you fly to too often,” returned 
think I could bear to be anywhere very lively so | the other. “Now tell me what's the matter.” | 
af inother’s death. I only want a quiet i “ Nothing.” 


“T’m not a fool, nor are you,” was the prompt 
reply. “I know you were in a confounded funk 
when you came in here, and I don’t think you'd 
put yourself into one for nothing, so you'd better 
tell me what’s up. We're partners you know, so 
your risk is mine,” 

“You'd be welcome to the whole of the risk 
said Rawson, bitterly, “There’s nothing the 
matter, really; only [ saw someone like— ii 
couldn’t have been the girl herseli~someone ) 
used to know.” 

“ Out yonder?” said Howell, moving his eyes 
in a direction which might have stood for any 
distant country, but was vague-—very. 

“Out yonder! Bless you, Howell, it can’t be 
she. There’s nothing likely to bring her to 
England ; but it gave me a turn, that’s all.” 

“And if she were the lady she eo closely 
resembles, would the consequences be unpleasant, 
eh?” 

“ Uncommonly,” 

‘Perhaps she’s @ legal claim on you,” said 
Howell. “You may be shilly challying with my 
daughter because you've left a ready made Mra, 
Rawson the other side of the water. Plain 
speaking pays best in the long run—is that the 
tale, eh?” 

“No, it isn’t,” eaid Fred Rawson, and beth 
hig voice and manner seemed genuine. “I've 
never been married in my life. I don’t say | 
pever proposed to a girl, but there’s not a woman 
in the world, this aide of the equator or the 
o\ her, who has a right to come forward and forbid 
my banna.” 

“ That’s well,” said Howell, in a relieved tone ; 
“but then, what are you waiting for? Meg's 


| twenty-two aud you're well over forty. You've 


been engaged some mouths, and yet I hear 
nothing about fixing the day.” 

“It's not my fault,” eaid the other sullenly 
Goodness knows I'm not anxious for a wife, 
and I've no taste for bread and butter misses ; 
but since the thing has got to be done one 
time’s as good as another to me. I shail leave 
Mrs. Raweon to keep house in Bedford-square 
while I take a short trip on the continent. You 
won't expect me to make a very devoted husband; 
vut—it’s the lady’s privileve to name the day, and 
Miss Margaret shall not be balked of it through 
any impatience of mine.” 

“Tl talk to Meg to night,” returned Maurice 
Howell. 

There were plenty of people who thought 
“yeung” Rawson's treatment of his father's 
clerk zenerous in the extreme, Howell had been 
in the offices over twenty years, he had been fully 
qualified as a solicitor for half of them, bet old 
Mr. Rawzon never hinted ab making him 6 
partaer; he paid him a liberal salary as managing 
clerk (a very liberal one as clerkships go now), 
but a clerk Maurice Howell would have remained 
to the end of his days but for the change of 
head in the office. 

Fred Raweon had known Howell before he le't 
England. The staid, eoberiy-conducted clerk of 
thirty-five had not had much in common with 
the racketty young man ten years his junior, but 
he had toadied his employer's son (as was his 
nature) aud helped to keep some of Maste 
Fred’s neglect of businesa from his father ; and 
uiow he reaped his reward, for he was a junio! 
partner in the firm with an undertaking in tue 
deed of partnership that his share was to be not 
lees than six hundred a-year. He had uvliaited 
power at the office, and last, but not least, some 
aix months after Fred Raweon returned frou 
his long exile, he proposed to Margaret Howell, 
his partner’s only child, ; 

The Howells were vot gentlefolks, but quiet! 
plodding people, very reapectable, and with av 
intense desire to rise in life and “make a lady 
of their pretty Meg. Gentility was Mra, Howells 
fetish, and her daughter, who sadly lacke: the 
bump of reverence, said once her mother wovld 
have bored a hole in her nose and worn 2 "05 
through it, savage fashion, had she been persustea 
it was a genteel thing to dof 

Mrs, Howell did not particularly like her p°o* 
pective son-in-law. She never could forget the 
days when she had called his parents “Sir 49 
“ma'am,” and thought it rather an honour to taz¢ 
tea with the housekeeper in Bedford square. 
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She was never at her ease with Fred Rawson ; 


but she was intensely proud of the grand match | 
per daughter was making, an sever wearied of 

telling Meg she was the luckiest girl in the | 
word, j 

“ Righteen hundred a year, wy dear, if he’s a 
penny ; aud he'll settle half his property on you. | 
Then old Mr, Rawson had the finest plate you | 
ever saw. They couldn't have grander in one of | 
the big silver shops iu the city, and Mr, Fred's a 
fine young mau.” 

“ He’s not particularly young,” said Meg, drily 
She was by no means so elated at her prospects 
as her mother was for her. 

He's ouly just turned forty, and you're | 
twenty-two,” said Mrs. Howell, “ eighteen years is 
nothing atall; and auch a geveroue lover, too, | 
why I’m sure the presents he sends you are fit | 
for a Countess.” 

“Ho might keep them all for what [ care,” | 
said Meg, discontentedly. “J always feel as if | 
they were bought with Mr. Milton's money. To | 
my mind he’d a deal more right to things than 
Frederic Rawson.” 

"You're @ foolish child,” said Mrs, Howell 
“what's young Milton to you! I don’t suppose 
you ever spoke to him in your life.” 

“Ves, I did twice. He's nothing to me, 
mother; but [ll tell you this. Eric Milton’sa 
geniieman, and that’s what his cousin never will 
be, in spite of his money.” 

Tt was not particularly propitious tha! this 
conversation should take place on the very wight 
Maurice Howell had resolved to “ speak seriously ”’ 
to his wilful daughter. 

The junior partner lived in a newish-looking 
house at Kast Dulwich, and returned to the bosom 
of his family by tramway in time for that meal 
so dear to the hearts of suburban Londoners, a 

tea-dinuer.” 

Mrs. Howell's tastes were not extravagant, She 
had not launched out into a second servant on 
the strength of her husband’s promotion, and 
ctil “gave an eye” to the cooking. She was in 
tus kitchen putting a last touch to a savory stew 
when her husband’s latch-key waa heard in the | 
Meg was alone in the front parlour, and Maurice 
Howell seized on the opportunity of speaking to | 
her 

“Look here, child!” he said, sharply, “ Mr, 
Rawson’s getting tired cf your shiily-shallying, 
aud he’s coming down to-morrow night to ask | 
you to fix the day.” 

“Is heft” inquired Meg, indiiferently, “TI 
ahan't be at home to-morrow. I'm going out to | 





a 


tea. 

“You must be at home,” returned her father. | 
“I mean to stand none of your nonsense. I've | 
worked early and late to make a lady of you, aud | 
now I've got you a rich husband, I'll not have 
him trifled with.” 

“Mr. Rawson does not care two straws for 
me,” said Meg. “I can’t understand why he 
wants to marry me—that is if he does want to.” 

“He wants to marry you right enough,” said 
her father, “and you can settle things to- 
morrow.” 

“Then I must go round to Linda to-night,” 
said Meg, apparently yielding, “and tell her she 
mustn’texpect me, Mother,” as Mrs. Howell and 
the stew came in together, both looking very 
hot, “I’m going round to Linda West’s to tell 
her [ can’t come to tea to-morrow.” 

‘But your supper, child,” said her 
parent. 

“I’m not hungry, I’ve a bit of a headache, 
sud I think the air will take it off.” 

Linda West lived “round the corner.” She 
and Mog had been schoolfellows, and were still 
triends ; but it was not only Linda whom Mies 
Howell waa anxious to see, Miss West possessed 
& brother, who was Fred Rawson's humble rival | 
and Meg's favoured lover. ' 

This fact had not lessened her friend:hip for 
Linda, as the latter waa very shortly to be 
married herself, and go had not the least reason 
for wishing Algernon to remain single. 

The Wests were poorer than the Howells (even 
before the partnership) but they were also on a 
slightly higher social plane. Algy wae a bank 
clerk, a very pleasant, gentlemanly young fellow, 


fond 





| Algy 


while Linda was engaged toa curate, which threw 
a double halo of sauctiiy and gentility over the 
little house in the Marden-road. 


Linda was two years older than Meg-—not so | 


pretty and rather more staid in manner; but a 
very nice girl for all that. 

She opened the door herself, and drew her 
friend into the pretty little sitting-room, which 
though its furniture had not cost a  juarter so 
much as that in the Howell’s “ parlour,” yet looked 
80 infinitely more tasteful and homelike 

“T was just wishing you would look in, Meg, 
but as you were coming to-morrow, I hardly 
liked to send and ask you, lest Mrs, Howell shovid 
be vexed.” 

“I’m in awful trouble, Linda,” cried Meg, 
clinging to the elder girl, “in pecks of trouble, 
dear; Mr. Rawson's coming to-morrow, and 
father says he means to fix the day.” 

She was crying now, and Liuda, who had a 
wonderful motherly instinct for one so young, 
kissed and soothed her very tenderly. 


“ Don’t fret, Meg, no one cat force you to | 


marry Mr. Rawson against your will; but why 
in the world did you accept him ?”’ 


“T thought perhaps he would dismiss father if | 


I refused him, and I] meant to be so disagreeable 
that be would be glad to break it off. Aud then, 
you know, I was vexed with Algy because he did 
not speak out.” 

Miss West stroked the curly head caressingly. 

“You know perfectly Algy worships you, but 
was it a suitable moment to ‘speak out,’ when 
your father had just become ever so much richer, 
and had found a wealthy son-in-law {’ 

“YT suppose not ; but-———” 

“Hasn't the plan answered, Meg? have you 
tried being ‘ disagreeable ' to Mr. Rawson ?” 

“T’ve only seen him half-a-dozen times since 
we were engaged, and he laughs at miy bad tem- 
per as if it were a good joke,” 

“And you dou’t like him any better? 

“T think I hate him,” said Meg, with a kiod of 
choked sob ; “and, Linda, I’m certain he's a bad 
mav. I can’t explain it to you, but his eyes 
positively frighten me, and I coulda’t marry him 
if I had never seen Algy, and if Frederic Rawson 
were as rich as Crovaua.” 

“Then why don’t you tell bim so?’ 

“Tm afraid to; you can’t think what his 
eyes are like, Linda, they seem to burn one’s 
face,” 

Linda changed the subject. 

“Don't you want to kpow why I wished so 


‘ 


much to see you to-day } 


“T believe I forgot all about it; I am so 
bothered,” 

“Well, my news won't solve your problem, i 
‘tar, but to me it is very wonderful good fortune, 
Clem has really got that post, after all, 


face College, Maryland, and we've got to be 
married at once, and sail ina month.” 
“Good gracious ! 


an outfit, and onlya month to do it all in, Linda, 
how can you keep so quiet?” 
“We've been engaged four years,” replied Miss 


West, “and I felt Clem would be sure to get | 


something good some day. I don’t feel a bit 
afraid to go to the other end of the world with 
hita, Meg, only I don’t like leaving Algy.” 

Miss Howell looked up with a suepictous blush. 

“T think, do you know, Linda, that it’s just 
possible J might console Algy.” 

“What! if Mr, Rawson is coming to-morrow 
to ask you to ‘name the day ?”’ 

Meg looked at her friend with « strangely 
earnest face ; she had accepted Fred Rarwon half 
out of pique at Algy’s reserve, half from parental 
persecutions ; she had regretted that acceptance 
ever since, 

“Don’t you think, Linda, you might speak to 
- 7” 

© About you | 
tone. 

‘You might tell Algy I hated Mr. Rawson, 
and that I would break with him at once if I 
were quite sure anyone else wanted me,” 

Linda West smiled. 

“ Well, Pll do my best, Meg ; you'd better go 
upstairs to my little painting room, for I hear 


” queried Linda, in a perplexed 


He isn’t | 
a curate any longer, but the warden of St. Boni- | 


It’s seven huudred a-year | 
and a house, And you'll want a \rousseau and | 


the shall get on 


you 


tail 


| someone coming up steps. | 
better with my commission if I de: 
are listening to me and reproaching we 
Only, Meg,’ and her voice grew alinost solemn, 
“are you quite sure of yourself? Marriage on 
a hundred and fifty pounds a-year means a good 
deal of careful managiog.” 

‘I never was extravagant,’ 
Why, Ud marry Algy if he'd « 

week.” 

The “ printing room” was wot a atudio, for 
Linda Weet was not an arties ; it was a tiny slip 
where such articles of furniture as looked shabby 
were enamelled or decoreted afresh, and whers 
the curate’s betrothed retired to work at any 
particularly “ messy” he had on hand 
There was only one chair, aud : mducive 
to amusement, but Meg understood it was better 

| for her be out of earshot while Linda told 
Algy of her troubles, aud the sitting rooms in 
Marden-road, having folding-doors, anything 
spoken in one was distinctly audible in the 
other. 

it seemed a long time to Meg, for Linda first told 
| her brother of her own prospects, he having left 
for the Bank before her lover came to aunounce 
them. 

It's rattling good fortune for you and Clen,’ 
said Algy, with a groan; “bu! what on earth 
shall { do here by Inyae ft’ 

“Marry, and bring your wife here,” was the 
quiet reply ; “the Warden's house is furnished 
throughout, so I shan't want my share of our 
Lares and Penates, and I think Mrs. Algy will 
fiud her home a very pretty one,’ 

‘But——there’s Rawsou. You say Meg 
won't marry him, but they are certain!y engaged, 
i can’t go and ask ber to jilt him for me,” 

“Tf you were rich and he was poor it would be 
a risky proceeding,” observed Linda, “as in that 
ease you might always torment yourself with 
the fancy your money bought your wife; but as 
you are far away the poorer of her two suitors, [ 
' 
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returned Meg’ 
nly two pounds a 
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think you might venture.” 

And Algy took bis sister's advice, with 
result that Linda’s little painting room became 
a acene of bliss. And this 
Algy should purchase a 


he 


| for one brief hour 
; waa what they settled. 
| warriage license the next day, and the following 
Saturday he and Meg would be quietly married 
j at their mutual parish church. Monday being 
{ the firet of August was a Bavk Holiday, ana, 
' getting leave on Saturday, as a favour, Mr, Weet 
| would thua be able to speud a very ahort honey- 
moon at Brighton, returning by a very ear.y traiu 
on Tuesday, and going te business, while his 
bride betook herself to ber new home in Marden- 
| road ; & 
i You and Linda won’t mind sharing domesti¢ 
authority for such a ehort time,” said Algy, 
smiling. “You know she ts to be married on 
the 22nd of August, and sails the same day for 
} her distant home.” 

“T can help her buy her trousseau,” said Meg, 
practically. “By the bye, Alyy, I hope you 


} 


By , 
won’t miod my not having one.” 
“ Your not having what?’ asked Algy 

‘A trousseau! Father and mother are 
fo be 20 awfully put out about Mr, Rawson they 
| will very likely never forgive me.” 

“JT shouldn’t mind Meg, if you came to me 
without any dress except the one you wore so 
long as I had you. But, dear, whendo you meau 
to tell Mr. Rawson of your change of purpose ?’ 

** Not at ali.” 

“Meg!” 

When he comes to-morrow night, { shall let 
| hia fix any day he pleases ian August. As I am 

cing to marry you on the J0th of July, I shall 
a. ample excuse for not keeping wy appoint- 
ment with him.’ 

* And your parents?” 

“T will write to mother from Brighton. 
see, Algy, Ir. Rawson can't do father any barm 
now, for the deed of partnership has really been 
signed for mouthe.” 

“IT can’t make out,” here Algy stopped 
abruptly, recoliccting his intended speech wae 
hardly flattering to his jlancée. 

“You can’t make out why Mr. Rawson wished 
to marry me,” said Meg, gueseing his thoughts 
Land speaking aloud, for she was far too caadid 


sure 


,ou 
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herself ti fieuded at it. “ Wel!, do you knows 
Aly, it hes puzzled me awfully.” 

* You see,” said Weat, 
would be easy enough to understand his wishes 
had seev more of you, but as I understand 

your third meeting, aud he 

ar East Dulwich.” 
! It's pot very often ie it for 


if he 
he } ropesea at 
i ardly ever conice 
“Once & moni 








| 


| 


half apologetically, “it | 





Mer. While to me you are the one woman ix 


the world, 


CHAPTER IY, 


“To Parish Clerks and Others.—Wanted the 
certificate of the marriage of Clive Adair and 
Helen supposed to have taken place in the 
summer or early autumn of 187). Ten pounds 
rewaid will be puid fur the said certificate by 
Erie Milton, lawyer, of Trafalgar Buildings, 
Chancery Lane.” 

When Barbara Hawthorne read this advertise 
ment she felt ax if she bad really made some 
progress io the quest undertaken to fulfil her 
last promise to her mother. To the young 
colonist it seemed such an easy thing for every 
parish clerk forthwith to take up the register of 
marriages ot his own particular church, and see 





if he were able to claim the reward ; but Eric 
Milton was no Means so savguine, and when 
the advertisemenut had appeared every day for a 
week and brought not a single reply he was 


disappoi vec 

The great 
not told 
it required 


but not surpri-ed. 

Riculty ia the case--as 
Hawthorue---was that ot eve 
mouey. Advertisements 


he had 
ary atep 
must be 


Vira, 


pa for on the spot; detecrives and ¢ uquiry 
offices also require money down, While young 
Milton was sv painfully straitened in circum- 


stances that to advance more than a very fer 
pounds for any one clieut’s business was to him a 
serious matter, 

In some’ respects he 


thought a lawyer with 
ample pecuniary rex 


urees Would have done Mre, 
Hawthorne's case we justice; on the other 
J 


hand, a wealthy, long-established solicitor would 


not h been able to bestow the personal in- 
terest and unlimited trouble which Eric was 
ready to devote to the quest 


Fortunately Barbara Hawthorne was singularly 
sha p-sights 1. Before the advertisement had 





eared often she perceived that it must cost 
something, and that Mr. Milton, being a ‘strug- 
' + , + sf 
| glug’ lawyer, probably had not much c:pital. 


| this time with a 


a man whose time is evtirely at his own disposal. 
But then you see, Alyy, of one thing } am certain, 
} ‘ Rawson dues oot love me. 

“Bu 1, wh tid propore, . 

Tt sh face ‘w unusually grave, 

icon trust you, Alzy, E age may ridicule my 
fancy iporsit ut yr ll keep it a secret 

wm a he Di i 

* Frou everyoue—whabt is it, Meg 7” 

‘Ty think,” the girl paused more to arrange her 
words than from any d-ubi of her own opinion, 
‘{ think, Algy, old Mr. Rawson must have made 
. will after all. lea ing evers thing to his ephew, 

ic Milton, and thas my father promised Frederic 
hi we to keep the secret on condition he | 

Tiec. 

A dea : only Algy pressed the girl's 
hand tenderly, as though to assure her he 
gy Iu zed with the pain it must have cost her 
1 ut her dou i words. 

| ve thougl f it,” she went on at last, | 

till fs almost crazy,ancd I feel sure J am 
ht. My father was with old Mr. Rawson 
when he died. Mr. Milton was away on his 
holiday, betore be got back all was over, and 
Frederic Rawson had returned, 

You think,” said Alyy, gently, “your father 
knew of young Rawsou’s whereapoute all along, 
andas soon as the breat» was cut of his father's 
budy, sent him word 

ea," breathed Meg faintly, “and 1 think 
bargsin was struck between them there and 
then. A junior partae rship fur father, @ ri 
hu | for we, was to be the price ‘beenior 
ck one sicaple paper.” 
‘Tt would be fraud,” said Algy, gravely. “‘ Meg 
! believe it of your father,’ 
! ii be i in the eyes of the law,” 
ed, “but my father never liked young 
Miltou. He alway id he had stolen Mr, } 
if e in lis facher’s art, suc to 2133 people 
ibe sur nild seem to have a bette right than 
th hey a 

* When you think of all this, Teg i Not 
» first - 

‘No; j o me gradually. As ste; 
by atep father got on, first a bigher salary, then 

rtnersbip, i seemed to feel it was because 
vt--what Ihave told you. Then, since Frederic 
ween came tocur house, 1 can’t help seeing 
her does not treat him respectfully, but 

we though be were-—-in his power.” 

{u's hard eaongh on the other man, poor 
f w,’ said Algernon West feelingly. 

‘Yes, and he uch a nice man ; a gentleman 
to his ve ry b a, Alyy, aud me ras eng aged toa 
beautiful gi They were to have been warried 


last Pa-ter, but father told ua the other day it 





was all off now, for Miss Seymour couldn't bring 
} lf to be poor.’ 
hen i¢ Milton oor now }” 
30 poor that he actually sold the best of his 
hings when he lefo Be rd Syuare. He's living 
in some boarding- bows it Bloomsbury way. 
Father said be saw e other day, and he 


yked ten year older 
* Aad you m-——have you any 
dea why } 

“I think when Mr, Fred dis 
hoped old tawson would take him into part- 
nership. He qualified Lrpose, 

it the old wentieman never seemed even to think 


peared father 


Tor @ &oiwilor oL 





| would decide whet 


of it. He adopted his x yphe w, Eric, who had 
been le/t an orphan t then, and never so nouch 
3 raised 1er’s salary. I was only a child at 
the time, but | know how put out he was, And 
years later when Mr. j mame into the 
office, father seemed « hig ‘That | 
youug puy * he geacrally called hin 

“W ell,” said Al y, aa he pressel a parting kiss 
on the girl's blushing face ‘at least, I fee) neo 


compunction about robbing Frederie Rawson. To | 
him you were just part of a business agreement, 


She made another journey to Trafalgar Buildings 
wnk-note for fity pounde. 
know [ told you I had only a hundred 
spend,’ she said, simply, ‘I want you 
half the money now, because there will 
many things to pay for—the advertise 
ments and the re -and, oh, loty of things 1” 

Erie gave her a formal receipt for the money, 
ob-erving,— 

“I only wish, Mra, Hawthorne, I fe 
having to pay that reward.” 

“Then you have had no answer ?” 

“ Not one.” 

‘We shall have to fall back on t! 
and try to find James Walters.” 

ph at reminds me. I saw the detective again 
this morving, and he wanta to know if you could 
not furnish him with a photograph of Walters. 

“Won am don’t keep photos of their cruellesi 
foes,” said the girl, sen ly ; “and the worst of it 
is, his waa sich an ordinary face; a-description of 
him would apply to dozens of people ; but | used 
to be able to draw, and I will see what I can do 


‘6 You 
Pp yunds to 
to have 
be so 


wara 


t sure of 


1e other ty ack, 





with my pencil this after: ou; a sketch would | 


be better than nothing.” . 

" Better even than a photograph,” agreed Eric, 
“because, if done from memory, you would be 
sure to emphasize auy trifling peculiarity.” 

“ He had red hair, and eyes just like a fish,” 
said Parbara, thoughtfully ; “and yet those eyes 

wuld pierce one through and through. I'll do 
my best, Mr. Milton, sad gi ive you Oke sketch 
to night in vhe drawing room.’ 

For of laie the young Jawyer had taken to 
frequent Sirs, Mason’s drawing-room after dinner 
instead of espeuding the evening houra in the 
apartment sacred to the fumes of tobacco, 
Barbara Hawthorne had l<come a very great 
favourite at Pulgarth House. Mrs, Mason kuew 
that ehe had come to England about some intri- 

oe family busi: ann; the settlement of which 
her ehe lived for the future in 
England or Austrolie but the particulars of 
Prbara’s queat were known only to Eric Milton. 
He had judged it best to teke no one into their 


confidence, aud vhe circle at Polgarth House were 








not inquisitive. Mrs. Hawthorne was a vers 
pleasant inmate, and they hoped she would stay 
some time; but they did not trouble themselves 
particularly about her affairs, aud never tried to 
find out nore than she told them, 

She had been at Mrs, Mason’s three weeks, 
aud August was more than half through when 
she paid that second visit to Trafalgar Chambers, 
Several of Mrs, Mason’s inmates were away for a 
“holiday,” and besides, as the only lady staying 
at Polgarth House, Barbara always bad the draw- 
ing-rooum to herself in the afiernoon,; 80 she was 
not afraid of interruptions when she settled 
herself at one of the large, old-fashioned windows 
with a drawing pencil and a piece of cartridge 
paper. 

It is an open question which a woman re- 
members best, a loved or hated face; bud it is 
far easier to eketch the last ; in trying to repro- 
duce the features of one dewr to us, there is 
always the fear of not doing them justice, always 
(if death or absence has separated us from thew) 
the painful sense of loss to weaken our skill, 

Barbara Hawthorne had had very little in 
struction in drawing, but che was o born artisi, 
and though the face she present ly produced on the 

paper was strikingly life- like, it did not satisfy 
her—to her eyes it wus “ not half bad enough ;’ 
but any wan who had aver seen James Walters 
could bave recognieed it at once, while the meresd 
stranger would have guessed that the sketch was 
the likeness of eomeono existing im flesh and 
blood, not a faney head, 

Dinner was not a lung function, for the people 
at Polgarth House were busy, and the fare, 
though ample, not elaborate, Long before eight 
o'clock Mre. Hawthorne was back in the drawing 
room, aud Mr. Milton soon followed her. 

“Everyone haa gone out to-night,” he said, 
cheerfully, “ except the Professor, who i# smoking 
a cigar now, but has challenged Mre, Mason to o 
game of cribbage at nine,” 

Barbara glanced at the clock. 

“He won't be here for an hour yet. Mr. 
Milton, here is the sketch ; it doesn’t satialy me, 
it is not nearly so horrible as the original, but it 
will give you .aore idea what James Walters is 
like than any description of miue.” ; 

Eric took the paper aod carried it over to the 
eeutre table, on which stood a large Duplex 
lamp. He was so long in epeaking thet Mrs, 
Hawt horne grew alarmed 

‘ Won't it be of any help?” she asked ; “ do you 
think it will be no use ¢” 

He crossed the room to her eide, and she saw 
that he was pale as death, the veins on his fore 
head stood out like purple cords ; he still kept the 
sketch in his hard as he eaid gravely,— 

“You told me this morning Walters’ was ap 
ordinary face, you eaid @ description of him would 
apply to dozens of men,” 

“Soa mere description would,” she answered, 
“ but really his face is uncommon because there 
ie sométhing so repulsive about it. Can't you 
vee what I mean, a kind of look like ‘a savage 
bull dog.” 

“Avye—you have put it into the sketch—I! 
shouldn’t think two men cowd have that awiul 
expression either, 

Me am sure they couldn’t, but you seem up 

; I told you Walters was horribie, and this 
ahetsh isn’t really bad enough.” 

“Mrs, Hawthorne,” eaid the lawyer gravely, 
“bave you aver beard my history? Our friend 
Mrs. Mason is fond of tal¥ing, has she ever told 
you of the terrible change that came te my 
fortunes just over & year 6 0%” 

“Yes,” said Barbara, “ and 1 think your 
cousin treated you shamefully. 

“ Be had the law on bis idie-it what I have 
to tell you ia passing strange ; this sketch is @ 
faithful likeness of my courin, Frederick Raw- 
son; is it possible that ‘Walters’ was 22 
assumed aame, ani your enemy is really wy 
kinsman }” 

Barbara shock her head. 

“He had beer known as Walters ever since I 
remewber hii, and lovger too, for you know he 
signed that aaunie wheu he witnessed tny mother's 
second marria 

“True, I had forgotten that, but it isa'strange 
coincidence that my cousin arrived in England 
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for ahal! I say was seen in England) after an ab- 
sence of several years just twelvemouths ago, or 


shout eight weeks after James Wolters left | 


Sydney.” 
“Barbara Hawthorne looked at him almost like 
g wounded child. 

“You are keeping something back, Mr, Milton,” 
she said reproachfully ;.““ what is it?” 

“{ wae only wondering,’ he hesitated, 
“whether my cousin could not possibly be 
James Walters; he might have dropped his own 
name oa going to the Antipodes.” 

“But was your cousin in Australia, and when 
did he go out ha 

* In seventy five ; I know he went to Sydney in 
the fret instance ; nothing was heard of him 
ince till his farher’s death. My uncle never 
gave up the hope of his return; [I have felt 
thaukful often since that he did not live to see 
it; the Fred he remembered so fondly was wild 


and extravagant, but mot cruel and wicked like | 


this Fred is now,” 

Barbara Hawthorne did an extraordinary 
thing; she clapped her handa together like a child 
who has made some joyful discovery, and 
exclaimed,— 

“| bave it now. [see it all.” 

“But Z don’t,” said Eric, rather bewildered, 

‘put for Waltera baving been one of the wit- 
nesses to your mother’s second miarriage in 
seventy-three, and my cousin not having left 
Euylaud till two years later, 1 should bave 
leclared they must be one and the eame, The 
ukepers iw 80 wonderful,” 

“They are one and the same,” said Barbara, 
“and James Walters haa robbed you as well as 
nie, 

. i _— 

You const let me tell you my idea in my own 
way. It doesn’t sound possible, but J aim sure 1 
am right I don’t believe the man you call your 
cousia is Frederic Rawson at all, I think he is 
ny enetuy, James Walters, and that he has per 
sona'ed your cousin for the sake of what he 
would gain by ir,” 

Bur Erie looked so utterly bewildered she had 
to put ir differeutly, 

“ Walters was always going about the colony. 
should say he knew people in every part of it. 
Te may have met your cousin and wormed him- 
self into bis confidence, he may even have been 
with him when he died, and bave agreed—for a 
consideration to tell his father of hisend, Ob, 
Mr. Milten, how slow you are ~ Why, won’t you 
you see whar | mean? Arrived in England, and 
fiuding Mir. Rawson dead, no will, and the dead 


™ 


Fred heir to everything, what would be easier (o 


‘ 


| identity. He didn’t juet hang up his hat and 
say, ‘1 aim Frederic Rawson ?’” 

“He had plenty of proofs. Letters written by 
ray uncle to his son before their rupture. A 
portrait of my dead aunt, and other personal 
belongings of my cousin’s; but, of course, the 
most convincing proof of all was that my uncle's 
manaing clerk, who had been in the offive during 
the five years Fred served his articles there 
recognized hic at once.” 

© That's bad—wiho is the clerk }”” 

"A man calied Maurice Howell. Not a gentle 
man, but a plodding, conscientious Jawyer. I 
would have trusted Howell with untold gold, but 
[ never liked him, The sentiment was mytual, 
for he could not bear me.” 

* Oh,” aud Barbara looked relieved. 
you seen hiw lately?” 
|” “No” 
| “ Heard of him?” 

“Ob he’s in clover, Tred has taken him into 
partorrship and inteads te marry his daughter.” 

“Do you know her?” 

“1 have seen her once or twice-—a very plea- 
sant sort of young woman, far too good to be 
married to a mau old enough to be her father,” 

‘*Heaven help her if she marrice James | 
Walters,” said Mre, Hawthorne ; “ but don’t you 
see what ail this proves } 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Why, your pretended kinsxaan isen impostor, | 
and the man Howell knows it. Ne bas ‘identi- | 
fied’ Walters aa Fred Rawson, on consideration | 
of the partnership, and « rich husband for his | 
daughter.” i 
“Mrs. Hawthorue,” said Eric, with a burat of | 


“ Have 





admiration, “it’s a thousand pities you sre a 
woman, you would have made sucl a splendid | 
lawyer.” H 
“ Well, what do you suggest as our nextstep ? 

} suppose we can’t contront Mr. Rawson, alias | 
Walters, till we have a few more proofs.” } 
“ Tm afraid pot,” | 

* Aren't there any old servants or close frieuds | 
of your uncle who knew the real Fred?” } 
“Tf there are, Maurice Howell has silenced | 
them. I think the best thing would be for you | 
to tury and get a surreptitious glimpeo of (the | 
supposed) Fred Rawson. UWutil you have actu- | 
ally seen him and are prepared to ewear he is | 
| 


James Walters we hardly kuow where we stand.” 





| 
CHAPTER V 
} 


THERE were to be aothing but surprises for Bric | 





such a thorough villain as Waltera, than to pass 
tavelf off as the exiled son?” 

Eric looked at her spell bound. 

_ “Ldaren’t believe you are right,” he said at 
last. “Don’t you see the difference ib would 
etome. It would give we back all I looked 
vu as tay certain inheritance ; from # struggling 
needy ‘van T should have comparative wealth,” 

“T aco swve 1 am right,” said Barbara with 
conviction, “‘ Courage, Mr, Milton, Walters has 
wrouged ue both, bat we will both have a 
revk wing with him, He shall give me my 
mother’s papers, and restore you your uncle's | 
property. if we are prompt it will yet be in | 
ime for your happiness. Forgive me, I ought ; 
uot to wpeak of it, but Mra, Mason told me you | 
' lost, love as well aa wealth to your cousin. 

« Misa Sevmour hears you have recovered 
you proper ty, she ——” 

“She was married last week to a cotton lord,” 
said Kyi miterly. “She bad been engaged to 
him fi r werks before she finally broke with me. 
om + look ‘at me like that Mrs, Hawthorne. 

‘ont pily me, impostor or not, my pretended 
oustn has done me one good turn, he has saved 
me from a wifé whe valued tay honest love as 
nothing compared ty gold.” 

“T aro so sorry.” 

‘Yon need nor be, When’ had her letter 
my eyes were openéd. When I found she had 
tarred a man thirty years her senior, whom she 
wed to make game of, my disillusionment was 
complete,” 

Barbara changed the subject abruptiy. 

1 suppose this man gaye some proofs of his 











Milton. The very vext morning he received a | 
call from « tall aristocratic looking old man who | 
refuzed to give his came, aud came into the office | 
looking so proud and costemptuous that the 
young lawyer did not feel much attracted to bis | 
new client. 1 

But the stranger was not a client, as Eric soon | 
discovered, for he had no svoner seated himeeli | 
than he began, irritably, — | 

“T’ve come from Corowall, air, to remonstrate | 
with you on your rudeness) My lawyer wanted 
me to write or to let him manage the affair ; bu 
I preferred to see to it myself, I consider you | 
have behaved abominably.” 

Evie decited that his visitor was labouring 
under some extraordinary mistake. 

“7 do not understand,” he said, courteously ; | 
and the quiet. dignity of his manner impressed | 
the irascible old gen'Jeman. “You refused to give 
your natae ; but weare strangers, and | am quite 
innocent of any rudeness to you.” 

* Lock at that,” said the old gentleraan, putting 
& slip of paper on the table ; it was, in fact, a | 
cutting from the Times with a copy of the adver- | 
tisement Eric had inserted for Barbara Haw- | 
thorne. “ Perhaps you will deny next that you 
are the Mr. Milton described here #” 

“TI deny nothing, sir,” said Eric, gravely ; “ but 
TY presume you have not come here to claim the 
reward!” j 

A scowl punished this speech. 

“ [have come here to remonstrate with you 
for trying to rake up a most painful family 
scandal,” suid the old man. “ What is it to you 
whom Clive Adair married? The poor creature 





| arrival in the cclouy. 


RAIN HD 


— - a a+ meme 





who was weak enough to give up home aad 
friends for his sake did not live to repent her 
rashness, withia a year of her unfortunate mar 
riage she died.” 

“Sts died three months ago,” replied Fric, 
very gravely, “leaving her only child a dying 
command to come to Eugland, and, if possible 
trace out her grandfather,” 

"T don’t believe it!” 

“! have no interestin deceiving you, sir, Mrs, 
Adair’s daughter landed in Eugland at the end of 
July. Her one desire is to find her mother’s 
family--not to beg of them, she is far too proud 
for anything of the sort ; but that—as she puts 
it, she may feel she has someone belonging to 
her of whom she need not be ashamed,” 

The old gentleman looked at Eric as though 
he would read Lim through and through. 

‘And you believed this youag person ” 

"YT delieved every word the young lady spoke, 
The fact vat she haa travelled thousands of miles 
to fulfil her promise to her dyiog mother, that 
she is ready to spend the whole of her tiny 
fortune in the quest, is proof enough for me.” 

“Ah! you look as if you could keep a screp, 
Mr, Milton ; just pub this young lady ont of 
your head for a moment and listen tome, My 
daughter, my favourite child, mind you, left nu 


home te marry Mr. Adair. He was a gentleman 





, 





| L admit, but he had nothing in the world but what 


he earned; he waa in an Avstralian bank, and 
was home oa leave when he unluckily met m5 








her like the old 
fool [ was, and when she had been gone two 
years [had a bad illness, and somehow ( felt I 


| could uot die with my favourite gir! unforgiven. 


I made my youngest caughter wiite out to Syd 


ney (we had the name of the lank), and tell Nei) 
she aad her husband were to come home. Her 
portion of twenty thousand pounds settled on 
her, would bring in more thau Adat’s poat, and 
[ knew 1'd influence enough to get hima snug 
berth somewhere.” 

“ And that letter was sent ?” 

“ Of course it was---I saw it myself--the reply 
came, not from Adair, he'd not the decency to 
write himself--but from the bank manager, 
saying Mrs. Adar died within a year of her 
Now my poor child has 
been in her grave over twenty years, avd I call is 


| abominable rudeness for you to keep advertising, 


for the certificate of her marriage. I cau tell you 
the ceremony was lego! enough and whatis it to 
anyone now ft” 

“ Sir,” said Eric gravely, ‘you have been de- 
ceived ; Clive Adair died within a year of hia 
return to the colony, hia widow and child strug 
gled on in abject poverty; two years later she 
was persuaded, tor ter litile girl’s sake to marry 
again; her «cond husband turned out a scound- 
rel, and, poor soul, her one object in life seema to 
have been to keep from him that she had yich 
relatious in England. When he was dead she 
tulad her daughter her sad story, but death 


| claimed her before she conld give her your pame 


and abode ; she believed ehe left papers filling up 
all she had left unsaid, but these papers were 
stolen by a villain who enjoyed the confidence of 
Mrs. Adair’s secoud husband,” 

“ But that letrer, the lecter Lucy wrote to her 
sister—I saw it with my owa eyes,” 

“ Did you see t¢ posted ? 

The oid man wiaced. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Your younger daughter may have been 
jealous of her sister; if about to marry hersclf, she 
may have thought she would be more liberally 
portioned if you believed your favourite child 
dead.” 

“ You mean she uever sent the letter I sar ? 

“ Yes; she probably sent instead a formal 
note to the bank manager asking for Clive 
Aduir’s address; he replied by telliug of his clerk's 
death; an ‘s’ skilfully added would make the 
letter announce Mrs. Adair’s death instead of her 
husband's,” 

“Ab !”—-theold man seemed hali convinced — 
“{'ll be even with Lucy. Fancy my Heien in 
poverty all these years that I have been longing 
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for her. Now, Mr. Milton, where is the young 
man ! ; 
* Mrs, Hawthorne ?’ 


wr. or : ; 
“a0, Miss Adair—my graudchild vou say. 
* But she ts M Hawthorne.” 
on 


rhen Pll have nothing to do with her. You 


» ¥ y * . 
Bay rl “Oo Was poor, R¢ f course th girl has 
iarried some dreadful cad.’ 
[ don’t think Mr. Hawthorne wasa cad, buthe 
18 been dead for two + ars,” 
‘ 
A widow, eh i why she can’t-Le twenty-one.” 
“Just turned twenty-one.” 
sud decent looking ?” 
af Yea,” 
“Oh, hang it all 1 hate monosy bles, you 
‘ . “i « Pe 
must know what I mean; is sk preventable ? 
does she murder the English language every time 


she speaks? in a word, is she a vulgar litrle up- 
start, or a girl who, with a little training, [ need 
nob be ashamed of?” 

“ Mrs. Hawthorne is the ‘eliest woman I ever 
saw |” broke out Eric impulsively. 

“T didn’t ask if she was plaiv,” muttered the 
old man 

nd she is aa graceful and refin 

beautiful,” went on the young lawyer. “The 
first day ehe came here I thought she looked like 
ome wandering princess.” 

‘Oh, you did, did you? And, pray, did sh 





ive YOU ANY “oi her story ?” 
Yes, the certificate of her baptism and of her 
mother’s second marriage. I hope Iam on the 
*% of the villain who stole the papers, when 


wis would be more 





conclusive 


rae, the 7 


| we had better take. 


las she is | 


‘They’li have to be conclusive, if I acknow- | 


ledge her, sir,” returned the old gentleman : " for 
my property is strictly entailed and must go to 
ray legal heir. Both my sons are dead, and 
though my daughter Lucy has 
children, if your client is the daughter 
and Clive Adair, she must be my h 
she were half a savage.” 
“Will you go and see 
gre 


1 Helen 
tress, even if 
her?” asked Eric, 
‘I don’t mind if J do. Remember, I admit 
vothing; for everybody's sake I must have the 

arest proot ; but you've convinced me of two 
ings, sir—-you're an honest man, and you really 
sve every word you have told me about your 
strange client nm 

Barbara Hawthorne, sitting alone in the draw- 
ing-room, writing & long letter tothe eldest Miss 
Parker, was a little surprised when the boy, 
Herbert, brought her a card inscribed, ' 

“The Earl of Lorraine,” 

Uhe page was considerably impressed himself 
noblemen not being frequent visitors to Polgarth 
iTouge ; but he ushered in the auguet caller with 
great ceremony, and, closing the door, left the 
two alone. 

It was the Earl who spoke first. 

“Great Heavens! 
dead ? 












Cau the grave give up its 
Has my Nell come back to me?” 


half-a-doxzen | 


ither. Lucy has a good-sized family, but she 
was my younger daughter, 80 your mother’s child 
comes before the boys; it will be a bitter pill for 
her, but you shall have your rights, my Barbara, 
if there is law and justico in England. I like 
that young lawyer of yours, where did you pick 
him up?” 

“He was here, and Mrs. Mason recommended 
me to consult him when I told her I wanted a 
lawyer.” 

“ He's got a head on his shoulders,” admitted 
Lord Lorraine, grudgingly, “and he’s a gentle- 
man.” 

“He's the truest gentleman I ever met,” said 
Barbara. “If I had been a peeress instead of a 
poor colonial girl, he couJdu’t have given more 
time and trouble to my case.” 

“ He'll be no loser in the long run,” said her 
grandfather, “J shall see to that; and now that 
we have made acquaintance, Barbara, I'll go back 
to Mr. Milton and discuss with him what steps 
I’m an old man, you see, 
and if anything happened to me before you were 
proved to be my grandchild, affairs would be ata 
terrible dead lock.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mr, avd Mas. Hows were more than sur- 
prised—they were simply astounded—-when th: 
letter Margaret posted at London Bridge station 
before starting for Brighton reached them. 

Married under their very eyes, so to say-—for 
the church where the ceremony took place could 
be seen from their upper windows— married to a 
bank clerk with a hundred sod fifty pounds a 
year, when she was engaged to a man with 
nearly two thousand—well, it was preposterous, 
abominable | 

Mrs. Howell on the whole took rather a milder 
view of Margaret’s iransgression than the hus- 
band. She was just as ambitious, just as fond 
of money; she had schemed and plotted quite as 
eagerly for the girl’s advancement in life; but 
she had not sinned for it; so she could afford to 
forgive Margaret more easily than could her 
father, who, besides his disappointment and 
vexation, had to fee! he had committed a crime 
calls by the ugly uname of perjury, to no 








the law « 
purpose, 

Fred Rawson took his desertion very coolly. 
“T was too old for your girl, and she d 
from the first,” he said, frankly. “I was quite 
willing to fulfil my part of our contract by mar- 





j rying her; but she wouldo’t have been happy 


Then Barbara took courage, she want up to 


lim with outstretebed hand. 
" Mother alwaya said I was just like her. She 
. ‘ bs 


, 


said her father would thiok she had come back 
to him as she waa when she went away.” 


A kiss o1 
she was right, 

“* My dear,” said the Earl, huskily, “I am quite 
content, 


her fair white brow seemed to say 


but for the world aud the family, your auut and 
using, you know, vhere'll have to be legal 
yusineae and all sorte of proofs, I'll stay in 
Loudon and come and see you every day, but I 
am afraid I can’t take you home to Combe 
Lorraine till things are settled. Your aunt Lucy 
3 the nominal mistress of my 1s¢, and-—she 
might be unpleasant.” 

“f am not Nell,” corrected the girl; “I am 
Barbara.’ ; 

“ After your grandmother }” 

‘Yea; and, grandfather, [ don’t want you to 
take me to live with you; I am quite ready t 
esta my own living, only mother had set her 
heart on my England, aud I did so 
want to belong to somebody.” 

‘You'll have to live with me as soon as the 
lawyers settle things. You'll be my heiress.” 
“But my uncles }” 

Dead, both of them, and not 





coming ¢ 





a child of 


From thie moment you belong to me ; | 


with mo, Meg was made for a quiet domestic 
life; she was not fit to mate with a hawk like 
me,” 

_He positively refused a cool request 
Howell for a 


from 

a large sum of mouey, saying he con- 
sidered the partnership an ample reward for past 
rervices, 

“| sha'n’t interfere with you. 
iaw, and you'll have the whcle control of the 
business in your hands, [I sha’n’t ask awkward 
questions about your pickinge; but that must 
content you,” 

There arose a great debate between the Howells 
whether they should “forgive” Margaret. Mrs. 
\igernon West had come to live at the little 
house in Mardon-road, aud looked the picture of 
happiness, 





ie”, but pride stood in the way of reconciliation ; 
they decided Meg must not be pardoned too 
easily. Linda had married her Clement and em- 


barked for ber distant home before the Howells | 


had decided to take Meg back again to favour ; 
and then a very strange thing happened, which 
speedily solved all their doubts. One September 
eveniug, after Maurice Howell had returned from 
the o'fice, a carriage stopped at his door; a lady 
and gentleman alighted from it, and the awe- 
struck little maid-of-all-work told her master 
that Lord Lorraine wished to see him on im- 
portant busiuess. 

“ Gracious!’ ejaculated Mrs. Howell. “A reai 
live nobleman coming here at last! Why, who'd 
have thought it?” 

The Farl weat to the point at once. This 
visit was the outcome of a long and anxious 
consultation between himself and Eric Milton. 


liked me | 


TI don’t like | 


Her parents’ hearts yearned towards | 


Both were agreed that, without the papers stolen 
by James Walters, it would be a task of untold 
difficulty to prove Barbara's claim to be the Earl's 
heiress. Barbara had obtained a glimpse of Fred 
Rawson, and wae ready to swear to his identity 
with the James Walters she had known in 
Sydney; but it seemed, both to the young 
lawyer and the old nobleman, their case would 
be far stronger if they could bring Maurice 
Howell over to their side. If, when they accused 
the so-called Frederic Rawson of fraud and theit, 
his partner joined in condemning him; if the 
one person who had identified the colonist as old 
Mr. Raweon’s exiled son confessed he had been 
raistaken, the game was in their own hands, 

“J daresay you are surprised at my calling so 
late,” said Lord Lorraine ; “but my business is 
entirely of a private uature, aud could not be 
conducted at your office. J have come to warn 
you, Mr. Howell, that you are the victim of a 
very clever conspiracy, and have been deceived 
by as artful a villain as ever wore shoe-leather. 
The man who pretends to be Frederic Kawson is 
an Australian blackleg, and badly wanted now in 
Sydney on a charge of forgery and fraud, Know- 
ing the many years you were with the late Mr 
Rawson, I thonght it only fair to warn you of 
the character of the man you have received as 
his son.” 

Maurice Howell felt certain that, as he put 
it, all was up; but he made a brave front, not 
having the least desire to share his confederate’: 
| punishment, 
| ‘‘Mr, Rawson brought proofs which would 
have convinced anyone,” he protested; ‘‘as to 
resemblance, there’s not much between a young 
ster of twenty-four and a man of middle age ; 
he’s the same height as Fred Rawson, he’s got the 
very same manner of speech.” 

Lord Lorraine looked for the firat time at 
| Barbara. 

‘* My grandchild is prepared to identify your 
partner as James Walters, a man who forged her 
late husband's name for ten thousand pounds, 
and who left Sydney on the Southern Queen io 
the April of laat year; the captain and some of 
the passengers can be produced to swear that 
‘Frederic Rawson’ is the man they knew as 
James Walters. Altogether, the case against hi:a 
is pretty black, it will probably mean penal serv:- 
tude. Of course, as a lawyer you know that if 
| you persist in supporting this impostor, you are 
liable to be arrested aa his confederate.” 

Maurice Howeli wiped the perspiration from 
his fece; this was plain speaking with a ven- 
geance. 
| “TY believed in him,” he said eagerly, “I 
| thoroughly beleive’ in him ; why I allowed him 
} to be engaged to my only child.” 

‘*Heaven help her,” eaid Mra. Hawthorve, 
feelingly, “‘for a cruelier fiend never existed in 


| human form” u 
j onfessed Mr 
c 











“Meg didn’t fancy him,” 
Howell, “she ran off and married someone else ; 
| very undutiful conduct, but if you are righ? in 

your suspicions, my lord, { may be glad ehe ‘id 

80 
| “Tam quite right,” said Lord Lorraine, 
! gravely; ‘‘ until the last few days I confess ] was 
| puzzled to know kow Walters obtained the infor- 
| mation to enable him to get up such a fraud; but 
j unless I am greatly mistaken my grandchild’s 

husband, the man he so cruelly wronged, was 
the real Fred Rawson, and ia stealing the papers 
| relating to his property Walters aleo possessed bim- 
| self of such others as would prove the identity of 
| their possessor with Fred Rawson.” 

Every vestige of colour had forsaken Howells 
face, le felt the game was up indeed. 

“Mr. Fred went to the colony in '75,” he 
anawered awkwardly ; ‘‘ he’d be a good bit older 
than that young lady.” 

** He was forty when he died two years ago,” 
interposed Barbara. ‘‘I only knew him 45 
Frederic Hawthorne. I knew his father was an 
English lawyer, and that he left his native land 
under a cloud.” 4 

“ Brederick Hawthorne Rawson,” said the 
lawyer, “that was his full name; we did hear 
he got in clover a bit in Sydney and made 4 
| tidy fortune; but he was penniless when he came 
| back to England last year.” 
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‘Barbara,” said Lord Lorraine quietly, ‘“ you | 


had better leave us; if you will go back to the 
carriage Ican finish my conversation with Mr. 
Howell in a few minutes.” 

When she was gone his manner changed, it 
grew very peremptory, 

‘ You allowed Walters to steal the dead Raw- 
son's name and position because you wanted to 


make meney aud owed Eric Miltor a grudge. | 


Now I give you your choice, stand side by side 
with your aecoraplice in a felon’s dock where he 
will assuredly find himself, or turn Queen's evi- 
dence; you need not incriminate yourself, it 
can be supposed you honestly believed in his 
identity with your employer's son.” 

Howel looked hopelessly at the Earl. 

“Tt will mean ruin; Mr. Milton will nover 
keep me on at the office,” 

“Well, my man, penal servitude will be rather 
worse than losing your situation, won't it? 
Come, [ can’t wait ; you must make your choice 
now, which are you on—our side or Walters’ ¢” 

“ On yours.” 

‘Good! Then you will hold your tongue con- 
cerning this visit. I shall cail formally at the 
office to-morrow with a warrant for the apprehen- 
aion of Rawson, alias James Walters, and you 
may please remember that if you attempt to de- 
fend him, you will be arrested as his confederate. 
What is his private address t” 

* Caroline-street, Pimlico—lodgings.” 

“ And where does he keep his papers, private 
oues, relating to his past?” 

“Nowhere, If he Acs such things he carries 
them on his person. I’va never seen him yet 
without s thick pocket-book fastened by a pad- 


“My dear,” said Maurice Howell, when the 
Hari had departed, “I think you had betier go 
and see Meg to-morrow. ‘Tell her she and West 
will be welcomed here whenever they like to 
come. I don’t know that she’s been so very 
foolish after all.” 

7 * ° o = 

The Warl was as good as bis word. The de- 
tactive already engaged in the case had no diffi- 
culty in procuring a warrant for the arrest of 
rederic Rawaon, alias James Walters, on a charge 
of fraud. 

The Earl, accompanied by the detective and 
au oficer in plain clothes, called at the office, and 
Lord Lorraine formally tendered the charge, 
nameiy, that Waltera had falsely represented 
himself to be Fred Hawthorne Rawson, deceased, 
aad had stolen and appropriated the property 
and effects of the late Walter Rawson, the said 
Frederick’s father. 

“It’s all a plant,” said the accused lightly. 
"Why, here’s my father’s clerk, who knew me 
boy and man for twelve years, ready to swear 
to my identity.” 

“Speak for yourself,” said Maurice Howell, 
virtuously. “I can’t help it if you've deceived 
me a3 weil as other people. You can’t be Fred 
Rawson, for his wife’s in England, and ready to 
swear that her husband died in Australia two 
years ago,” 

“ His wife! What, Barbara Hawthorne!” 

‘Mrs. Frederic Rawson,” corrected the Earl, 
“my grandchild, and sole heiress, I'll trouble 
you, please Mr. Walters, for the papers you stole 
rom tay daughter Helen, papers she had trea- 
ared through years of suffering for her child's 


Yalters gave up the fight. 
(did not steal them,” he persisted ;. “ when I 
i them I believed Barbara would shortly be 
ly wife, anc £- thought I could take better care 
0! them than she could. I knew your sons were 
dead, and that the penniless daughter of a 
bler’s broken-down wife must, if she sur- 
d ber mother, be your heiress. I meant to 
Combe Lorraine with Barbara, as king 








consort, but never to steal it from her.” 


You'll find the law takes a diferent view of 
such offences,” said Lord Lorraine, “ Unless you 
want two indictments against you inetead of one 
you had better hand over those papers.” 

“Won't you strike a single blow in my defence,” 
sske! Walters of his junior partner. “I have 
vone enough for you, why do you forsake me 
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{ 
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+ 
“Tf it comes to that,” said Howell, bitterly, | 


“why, I’ve ap account of my own against you. 
You'll end your days in a convict’s prison. You 
tried your best to make my child a convict’s 
wife,” 


CHAPTER VIL 


“TEN years penal servitude |” 

That was the verdict agaiust James Walters, 
alics Fred Rawson; and when he heard it 
Maurice Howell felt thankful he had heeded Lord 
Lorraine’s warning, and not taken his partuer’s 
CAUSE, 

On the whole things prospered far better with 
Howell than he deserved. As he expected Eric 
Milton declined to retain him in his office; but 
he settled on him an annuity of three hundred 
a year in consideration of his faithful services 
to hie deceased uncle. 

Eric was a rich man now. Walters’ extrava- 
gauce had vot made a very great hole in old Mr. 
Rawson's fortune, any more than his neglect had 
been able to permanently iujure the business, 
A few months of great care, and things would be 
as flourishing as ever, All would be with Eric 
as it had been up to the time of his uncle’s 
ne save that Alice Seymour was snother man’s 
wife, 

Bat Eric Milton waated no regrets upow hia 
false love of other days, His regard for her had 
died a sudden death the day he read her 
heartless letter of diamiasal. He had never once 
regretted her since, 

Eric still remained an inmate of Polgarth 
House, though Mrs, Mason told him, in his posi- 
tion he ought to sep up an establishment of his 
own. He had let his uncle's house in Bedford 
Square at a long lease, and showed no hurry ix 
choosing another; in fact, Mre. Mason thought 
he seemed yery little elated at his wonderful 
good fortune, He had seemed happier and more 
cheerful, she thought, before all he lost waa 
restored to him. 

The Earl of Lorraine, who had taken Barbara 
to his country seat (as soon as she was legally 
acknowledged to be his heiress), much to the 
discomfiture of her aunt Lucy, had his own 
suspicions as to the cause of young Milton’s 
depression ; and, finding all invitations to Combe 
Lorraine were decidedly, almost curtly, refused, 
he ran up to London just before Christmas, and 
simply insisted that Eric should spend that 
festival with him and Barbara. 

“We owe everything to you,” said the old 
nobleman; “but for you we should never have 
found each other. Bab can't make oub how she 
has offended you that you scorn all her invita- 
tions.” 

“T don't scorn them, Lord Lorraine, but-—— 
it is not wise to run into danger.” 

Oh, come ; my poor old place is not so full of 
peril as all that,” 

“You don’t understand.” 

“J understand perfectly. 
the poor, friendiess little girl she seemed, you 
would have asked her to marry you as soon as 
you came into your own again, Because she 
happens to be my grandchild you mean to break 
her heart,” 

“She does not know—~she can’t suspect.” 

“TY can’t tell wliat she suspects; but I know 
she doesn’t look half so happy as she did when 
she lived at Polgarth House. I’ve had enough 
of match-making, Milton: it cost me my favourite 
child. Bab wiil be free to please herself. If she 
fancies you, and you fancy her, 1 don’t see why 
you need go on avoiding ua as if we were the 
plague.” 

“She is something more than your grandchild, 
Lord Lorraine.” 

“Oh, you mean she’s my heiress, Well, 1 
hope to live another twenty years ; av she won't 
benefit by that at present ; aud, as every acre of 
land and every peuny of money is entailed, you 
need not think of my property as anything but a 
provisien for your eldest son. [liked you the first 
day Iever saw you; but l’ve had uncommonly 
hard thoughts of you lately for it seemed to me 
you were bent on breaking my child’s heart,’ 

‘You mean——-don't play with me, Lord 


If Bab had been | 


Lorraine—it cuts too deep -—- You meen you 
would really give me Barbara?” 

“Tf Barbara wished to be given—yes.”’ 

And the Earl went home to Combe Lorraine 
with the assurance to Barbara “that Mr. Milton 
would certainly be their guest for Christmas.” 

Mr. and Mrs, Algernon West never knew how 
nearly Meg’s father had been implicated in the 
disgrace of James Walters; but they rejoiced 
warmly at the laiter's discomfture, and thought 
Mr. Milton's allowance a very liberal ove, Maurice 
Howell did not seek another situation. He gave 
up the law, and tock a very pretty cottage in a 
| rurai part of Hertfordshire, chiefly remarkable 
| for being five miles from any town and six from 
| a station, There were three acres of ground 
attached, and he went in for a cow, poultry, and 
early strawberries. Among these innocent de- 
lights he was probably hsppier than he had ever 
been before; but his wife found it a wee bit 
lonesome. She pined Zor the sound of the street 
cries, the whistle of the railway engines, and the 

rv ‘fin man’s bell, At King’s Walden you heard 
nothing and saw no one. The population was 
supposed to be a thousand, but it was possible to 
walk for three miles without meeting ono of 
them. Mrs. Howell found it dreary in spite of 
blue sky and green fields ; but she was a sensible 
woman, and not given to discontent ; so no doubt 
in time she would grow reconciled to her rural 
home, and cease to sigh for the suburban delights 
of East Dulwich, 

Mrs, Mason lost her favourite boarder in the 
apring. Eric Milton took a charming house ai 

enaington, furnished it with simple taete, and 
installed hinisclf there early in April. Just six 
weeks later, on a Thursday in June, the bells of 
Combe Lorraine church chimed gaily for the 
wedding of the Earl's heiress. Orange blossome 
and bridal veil were denied to Barbara on account 
of her widowhood, But as Eric walked down 
the aisle with his wife upou his arm, he thought 
all England could not have produced a lovelier 
bride than 
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His Strange Cum. 
(THE BND. | 











Tax Japanese camphor-tree is a monster ever- 
green of exceedingly symmetrical proportions and 
somewhat like a lime-tree. It hasa red berry 
and ita blossom ia a white flowér. Some “of 
the trees are more than forty feet iu circum- 
ference, and at least three hundred years old. 
Very little care was formerly bestowed upon the 
cultivation of these ve'uable trees, but ai! this 
has now been altered, and the result is that 
instead of having to wait until the tree ie seventy 
or eighty years old before the camphor can be 
extracted, an equally good yield will be obtained 
in one-third of that time. The roots contain a 
much larger proportion of camphor than the 
trees ; if the producers get ten pounds of crude 
camphor out of two hundred pounds of wood- 
chips, they regard jt as a satisfactory yield. 

Tur rattleanake has pilot. The purpose of 












this pilot has never been satisfactorily explained, 
| but it undoubtedly serves to pr him © rome 
| way. Itiswell known (iat tne rattlesnake is a 


sluggish reptile, slow of movement and shor 

| sighted. He can strike only to the distance of 
bis own length, and is not of the constrictor 
species, fighting with his fangs. He 
fore, a dangerous adversary, and can be easily 
| whipped by a biack snake or any of the constrictor 
| family. Even a dog can get the mastery over a 
| rattlesnake without much danger of being injured, 
The pilot appears hike a ratulesnake, except that 
he has no rattles and is somewhat darker in 
| colour. He is also of much quicker movement, 
| and when other reptiles or animals appear that 
| possibly might prove dangerous to the rattler, 
| the pilot, which ig not eo near-sighted as the 
| rattlesnake, conducts the latter to a place of 
| safety. Singularly, the pilct haa received but 
| scant attention except among the native people 
| of the section where it ia found, and but little is 
' 
! 
| 
4 


is not, there- 











known about him. The only species of rattle. 
snake having the pilot fora guide is that found 
in the mountains ; ‘ has to look 
out for himself. 


the prairie rattle 
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FACETLA. 


Post; ‘What rhymes with ‘altar’”’? His 
wile (savagely); “ Holter!” 
Orv Bacuerog: “ Do you expect to marry, or 
de you prefer to keep your liberty, Misa 
Stronge ¢" Mies Strouge: “I utend to do 


both 
Hove Gm: “ Under the cireumstances, what 
vould you do if you were in my shoes t” 


Brighton Girl: “I am afraid I should lose 
myself,” 
Mamnua: “ Why don’t you marry Mr. Bilson ! 


thousand.” Mabel: “ Oh, 


He’s » wan in ten 
yes; vat I’m Jooking fur ten thousand in the 
man.’ 

Game Dracer: “Sorry we're quite sold cut 


oF came ry some of our famous sausages ?”’ 


Sportsman: “Oh, hang it all, man, J can’t shoot 
sausages,” 

Crana : “ What are you readiog now?” 
Dura: “ Historical novels.” “ Do you like 
them.” "Yes, indeed. There ia so much I can 
skip.’ 

Eraet: “ Yes, I'l! accept bina if he proposes. 
But don’t teli hia, Maud.” “Of courre not. I 


put @ stumbling-biock in the way 


don't want ' 
of his propow 

Actor: “When I am acting I forget every- 
thiog about me; I see nothing but iny réle ; the 
public disappears entirely.” Sriend: “i don’t 
wonder at that,’ 

 Scuresces. the author, has vommiited 

uivide.’ Why?” “ He fell in love with the 
hereine of his last no and killed himself 
because she married the hero.” 

“Ts the mistresa of the house in?” inquired 
a. the tired-looking, 
woman who had gone to the kitchen dvor 
knock. “ it's her afterncen out.” 
from a bride’s letter of thanks : 
slock was received, and is vow 
on the wantelpiece, 





revlied 





the ped ar 
timid 
to answer the 
ExtTrae 
Your beautifu 
in t} > GrAaW LO rou 
we hope to see yon « 

Bsones : “I say, doctor, what's this swelling at 
the back neck Oh, it’s 
nothing serivus, but I should advise you two keep 


your eye on it,’ 





fen 


Doctor : 











where | 


Tramp (piteoualy): “ Please help a poor crip- 
ple!” Kind old gentleman (handing him some 
money): “Bless me! In what way are you 
crippled, my poor fellow!” 
the money): “ Financially, sir.” 

Youne Huspanp: “ What a peculiar flavour 
this stewed steak has.” Young Wie (diffidentiy) : 
“T really cannot account for it, IJnodeed, ia order 
to take away the bad teste of the onions, I 
scalded ther uayself in Bau de Cologne.” 

Mn. Newror: “ Kostique called at my house 
last night. He said our new baby looked just 
like me.” Absent-minded Friend : “ That’s 
Kostique all over, He’s always making unkind 
remarks,” 

“Jack has finished my portrait.” “At lust! 
{ didn’t think he ever would.” “Oh, ves! He's 
been at work oo it only a year.” “ Dear me! 
Ten't that a long time!” “We didn’t think so. 
We're engaged now,” 

Mas. De Fasuion: “ How do you like my new 
hat!” Mr. De Fashion: “ Pretty well ; but 
there’s one thing lackivg.” Mrs. De Fashion : 
“ What is that, pray?” Mr. De Fashion : “ The 
taoney to pay for it.” 

“Tuoss birds flying over yonder are aquatic 
birds, 1 suppose?” asked the young man in a 


seal-brown suit of the captain of the steamer. 
* No, they aiu’t,” waa the scornful reply. “ Them 


” 


is duchs 

Pat has offered hia echool-fellow a bite from 
his apple, and is astonished at the large piece 
| measured eff by Mike's teeth. “Here, 1 say ; 
hold on there, hold on!” Then correcting him- 
seif: ‘ When I say ‘ nold on,’ I mean let go i” 

Sur: “That was a lovely engagement-ring 
you gave me Jast night, dear ; but what do those 
| initials KH. C., mean on the inside?” He: 
“ Why—er—that is--don't you know that’s the 
uew way of stamping eighteen carat ?” 

Fanyy: “ You take Dick Foster too seriou<ly. 
Nothiug be says is worth a momeni’s considera 
tion.” Nanny; “ But he insinuated that 1 wea 

ne of the imashroom aristocracy.” “ Humph! 
He basu’t sense enovgh to tell a mushroom from 
a toad stool,” 

A veux interesting pianist, when sitting next 
to Colonel Ramoliot at the dinner-table, asked 
bia, ia @ Winning toue of woice, “ Are you fond 
of music, colonel?” ‘“ Madam,” repiied the 





“Yoru proposal is really so unexpected, Mr. | warrior, rolling @ savage pair of eyes, “I am not 

Sixtyfive, that--that you muat give me time,” | afraid of it.” 

i she anes) Si te vemee'T : . 

r ‘ok _ seit: i oe Do you ; “Don'r you think, love,” said a newly-married 

o % a Sa ee eer | man to his wife, “if I were to swoke it would 

Ar Tae Mesicats,—First Lady Friend Oh, | spoil the curtains}” “ Ab, you are really the 

my lear, { had > 1 uch to pay to row and the | oat unselfieh aud thoughtful husiaud to be 

ee has Get sit _ Bee waar ; riend: | found anywhere, Certainly it would.’ “ Well, 
I'm dying to ee ee then, teke the curtains down.” 

_ | E sorcoss Count Bogue has been acenstomed | — paorgssor B. said: “ Whea I married, I mar- 
o having everything of the best about him! ried the youngest of eleven children, 1 hadn’t 
Oi course, dear ; you see he was head waiter in |} bevo married aa hour before I found that in order 

one of the leading hotels for yeas.” ; to get along with any sort of tranquillity, har- 

Mus. Dick flow do you like your new mony, or peace, one of us would have to give in. 
servant?” Mre, Tom: “I don’t like her at all. | J badn’t beer married two hours before | found 

She won't do.” Mrs, Dick:  Won’tdot” Mrs, j it was I,” f 
fom: “No; she wont do anything.” | Mrs Grumprs: “I s'pose you'll fix your will 

SweLumeron (at the soirée): “I wonder if } so that 1 won't get a penny if J marry again 
that plain woman over theie is really trying to | You're just mean enough.” Mr. Grumpps: “ No, 
tlirt with me y” Cooler (politely): “I= can | my dear. I have merely inseried a wish that if 
wsily fud out, sir, by asking, She's my | you warry again it shall be to Mr. John Jimson. 
wile.” He and 1 were boys together, He licked me 

J sax remarked tho tir geptleman of the | once 


lone-fingered profession to his friend, aa he 


admired the other's timekeeper, “ what price 
lid you pay for that wateh{” “Six month: 
hard 1" 

Whew he visited the cemetery, Mike Donovan 


noticed on a tomabatone the fullowime inecription: 


“Sacred to the memory of a lawyer aud sa 
honest man.” “By the powers,” eaid Mike 
“that's a atrange custom to bury two men in 
one grave |” 
KaATHr xy the servant): “Yez gev me this 
ttle of -phat’s the nem av it }—jockey club, 
his mar-rnio, moa’armn Her mistress; “| did 
Don't you like it#” Kathleen: “I do not, 
ma'am. I tuk about » wineglassful av it wid | 


ugar ar’ hot wather, an’ it’s lift a taste in me 


mouth wad ebpoil egg 





Mrs. Hyriye: “ George, dear, while you are 
| having money troubles I ought to tell you that I 
| learned to-day why your rival Soapem’s credit 
| has suridenly become eo good.” Mr, Hyfiye: 
|“Whyt” Mrs. Hyflye: “I overheard sonieone 
| remark that Seapem’s finances must be al} right, 
| because his wife was wearing such elegant new 
| hate and dresses.” 

| A urrree girl whe made too much noise in the 
|} early morning in her sick mother’s room, was 
| put out into the hall, and soon after a miserable 
| rag doll, of which she was very fond, was tossed 
| This was the last straw. Snatching 
| it tightly in her 


out to her. 


up her beloved, and huggin, 


' had Judy done?” 


Tramp (pocketing | 


| 











giving her a seat in an omnibus.” 


“Yxs,” said Gussie, indignantly ; “I can can. 
didly say that no woman evah thanked mie for 
“ But,” said 
the young woman, “did you ever offer a seat to 
a lady in an omnibus?” And Guasie mused, 
and murmured that that phase of the queation 
had not veeurred to him. 


Youne HoMoRIST (to the editor): “Have you 
looked over the comic sketches I leit with you!” 
Editor: “I have.” Y. H.; “They ain't as good 
as 1 might do if I badn’t so many other irons in 
the fire.” Editor (handing back the manuscript): 
“ Here they are, and I advise you ptr: 
“Whatt” Editor: “Pav them with the other 


° ’ 
irons,’ 





Bovsy was spending the afternoon at his 
aunt's, wud for some momenta had been gaziny 
out of the window in a painfully thoughtful 
sort of way. “What makes. you $0 serious, 
Bobbyi" asked his auot. “Why, ma _ toid 
me that I muct remember noc to ask for 
anything to eat, aud I'm trying to remember 
s, 


Mrs. Sussves: “Henry, you have kept us 
waiting diouer a long time. What detained 
yout” Mr. Subbubs: “ Business. Coulda’t 
get away any soover, Looks like snow, doesn't 
it?” “Yes. What was the nature of the 
business?" “Public matters that wouldn't 
interest you. The beef looks nice, doesn’t 1b?” 
“Yes, the beef is all right. What were the 
public mattera!” “ Trewendous crowd in front 
of a tall office buildiag. I got right in the thick 
of it and couldn't get away. You had a headache 
when I left for town this morning. Is it better?” 
“Yes, the headache is ail gone, What-——-’ 
“ How about the people next door? Have they 
left for the country yet?” “Yes. They leit 
about twelve, What was the crowd doing?” 
“Why—why—why, it was--it was watching 
some men raise a safe toa sixth-story window, 
You're very inquisitive, dear.” 

“ How will you have your hair cut, sir?” said 
the talkative hairdresser to the maa in the 
chair, “ Minus conversational prolixity,” replied 
the patient. “How's that, sir?” “With 
abbreviated or totally eliminated narrations.” 
“T—er—don’t quite catch your meaning, sir.’ 
“With quiescent mandibulars.” “ Which!” 
“ Without effervescent verbosity.” “Sir!” 
“ Let diminurive colloguy be conspicuous by its 
absence.” The bairdreaser scratched his head 
thoughtfully for a second, aud then went over to 
the proprietor of the shop, with the whiepered 
remark: “I don’t know whether that geotle- 
man in my chair is mad or e foreigner, bu! I 
can’t find out what he wants.” The proopriet: 
went to the waiting customer, and said, politely ; 
“My man doesn’t seem to understand you, sir. 
How would you: hke your hair cuct” ‘i 
silence.” ‘The proprietor gave a withering look 
at his journeyman, while the latter began work, 
and felt so utterly crushed that he never even 
asked his patient if he'd buy a bottie of hair 
restorer. 


Warn he wont home the other evening he 
laid hia overcoat down in the hall, and there 
his wife fouad it, and availing herself of her 
privileges, she went through the pockets and 
came out with » small box. She gazed ac it a 
minute and went afte: him. “ Here,” she ex- 
claimed, “what does this mean?” 
dear-—~” he began. “ Don't ‘my dear’ me,’ 
she raved ; “ what I want te know is what you 
are carrying this box marked ‘ Ribbon for the 
typewriter” for?” He began to explain agein 
‘Don’t talk to me,” she screamed; “I koow 
all You've got thia geegaw for that husay of 
typewriter in your office, and will no doubt 
give it to her to wear at some of her society 
affairs and you'll probably be trying to s!ip 
out some evening to see her there; but you 
shan’t do it, for I'll go down in the morning and 
settle her once for all, so I will,” and she begeo 
to sob, He took it out of ber hands and 
opened it. “Look at it, my dear,” he said 
with a tender smile, She made a wild grab 


Me 
ay 





arms, with streaming eyes she sobbed out to her | 
| wvandmother, “I wouldn’t a’ ’tared, but what | on her face and hands she cvilapsed and for- 


for it, and as the inky atring left its imprint 


‘ gave him, 











oer | 
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SOCIETY. 


_— ' 


STATISTICS. 


Tax Queen of Greece is president of. a sister- Tur theatres of London will seat 60,000 
hood devoted to the reformation of criminals, | people, 
and she personally visits prisoners, Tus Spanish army. includes altogether 26,400 

{mk Queen is, according to present arrange- | oflicers or ove officer to every eight soldiers. 
ments, to visit Aldershot on the 28th of this/ Jy the Crimean war 1855, 309,400 men went 
wonth, aud ber Majesty will then imepect the | to the front, of whom 8 490 were killed ia battle, 
Division under the Duke of Connaught’s com- | 39 870 were wounded, of whom 11,750 died in the 
mand. hospital, 75,375 died of diseases contracted during 

Tax Princess of Wales will be about socially to | the campaign. The total deaths were 95,615 
a copsiderable extent during the season, and will The war cost £505,000,000. 
most likely attend the State balie, but it is! Rervans just made to Parliament of accidents 
believed that H.R H will uot dance or be pre- | to railway employés in Great Britain show that 
sent al private dances. the percentage in proportion to the number of 

Waarxy all the movarche of Kurope have their | persone employed steadily decreased, with one 
lives insured, The most notable exception is the | slight exception, from the year 1873 to 1888; 
Russian Emperor. The companies would not} but there. was an increase again during 1889, 
insure him, regarding hie chances of long life | 1890, and 1891, and again a decrease in 1892. 
extremely hagardous. 

Tue young Queen of Holland is taught to 
epare no pains in popularising herself with the 
people, and it need therefore scarcely be added 
that a portrait of ber in the national costunre 
which was taken receatly is haying a great vogue 
amongst her loyal subjects, to whom the girl A Man’s conduct is au unepoken sermon. 
Queen is ao object of quite shivalrous afiecticn. Tus honest poor are no scarcer than the 

THERE was despatched Coburg by order of | honest rich. 
the Queen, some sprigs of myrtle from a large Ou t lo j i ling 
plant in the grounds at Osborne, for the bridal | put re ans ons — rok in never failing 
bouquet of the Princess Victoria Melita, This} snveperry is the trial of principle. Without 


re _ , ere « ab 
plant has grown from a piece of myrtle which | ; ; : 

: 3 ; it a man ha het p 
was in the bouquet of the Empress Frederick on . ph nae edly knows’ Whether he is bonest 


the day of ber marriage, It has been @ rule in ; . 

ihe Royal family that each bride ie to have a | THE gifted man is he who seas the essential 
piece of it on her wedding-day. . ‘The sprigs were point. Tntelleot alrogether expresses itself in 
placed in the centre of a bouquet of white this power of discerning ; and how much of 
dowers which the Princess carried during the morality is in the kind of insight we get of any- 
cerexcony and at the subsequent lincheon and thing | 

reception, 

Tre Queen and the German Emperor can both > > 
lough heartily on occasions ; but ame at simple HOUSEHOLD TREASUKES. 
fun than il-matured satire, Both are quick at — 
sympathisiag with folk in trouble ; and though e . : . 
Koyal and Imperial messages of condolence may | PLaIn Cakk—-One egg, one-third cup of 
sometimes appear stravgely worded, with the | °Utter, one cup of milk, ove ny A of sugar, two 
crowned seuder’s own importance a little too teaspoonful of cream of tartar in two and one- 
much en Evidence, yet genuine kindlinesa shows half cups of flour, teaspoonful of soda dissolved in 
Sonnet ali, and is measeababily appreciated. A “ro “eo “oe an _— ° Lae 
frightful accident shocks nobody more than our OTATORS FRIED OL8.—Lase small, colc 
Queen and the German Emperor, boiled potatoes, dip them ia beaten egg, and roll 

Tue Duchess of Saxe-Coburg wore a befittingly in fine bread erumbe ; be one the operation, and 
splendid costume, It is @ cyclamen-coloured fry » golden brown in boiling lard, This makes 
miroir velvet deliciously ecabroidered, Her two | ® ae egy breakfast “eh espe : 
youngest daughters were not bridesmaids, but iARD GINGERBREAD.— One cupful of sugar, 
ti le ob up ys very elegant, as became ie one of butter, one third ofa cupful of molasses, 
casion, nevertheless ; Priucess Alexandra is in | half a cupful of sour milk or creara, one teaspoun- 
her sixteenth year now, #0 her toilet was more | ful of saleratus, one tablespuonful of ginger, four 
‘growu-up” than that of little Princess | «noagh to roll. Roll thin, cut in oblong pieces, 

eatrice. Her Royal Highness wore e robe of | Aad bake quickly. Care must be taken that too 
ink Valkyrie brocade in small floral stripes, couch fionr is not mixed in withthe dough. Ail 
lush alternating with pink of a deeper tone; | kinds of cakes that are rolled should have vo 

had a low bodice and puffed sleeves arranged in a | more flour than is absolutely necessary to work 
reuty girlish fashion with pink and white chiffon, | them. ‘ 
then there was a little olive-coloured cape of PARKINS.—Quarter pound four, quarter pound 
“cir velvet to be worm as a wrap, with @ | oatmeal, quarter pound treacle, oue teaspoonful 
dei cate tone of pink shot with the grey, aud a | ginger, one ounce lard, one ounce sugar, half tea 
vordering of lace-work in a point d’Alengon | spoonful of carbonate of soda. Me!t the treacle 

itch; the cape had a high collar with grey and the lard together; mix all the dry ingredients 
strich feathers round the throat and a lining of | together, and etir in the melted treacle and 
i pink satin. Princess Beatrice had her | lard; mix with a spoon, it will then Le ali 
Atte cage for the shoulders too ; it and the dress | moistened. Take up a little bit of the mixture, 
‘len sutg, ® cream-coloured bengaline, | roll it into a balland fatten it ut it on a 
with low bodice and short sleeves, Peo and } greased oven shelf; put the half of av almond 
craped with a sash to match, the puffs of the | in the middle of it; repeat till all are done, aud 
siceves and theshort skirt being trimmed withlace, | put in the oven to bake for about ten minutes. 
* f ‘€ nuptial costume of Princess Victoria GsrMan Biscurrs.—Half pound flour, quarter 

hte was of a thick, rich, corded silk, with pear! | pound buttor, quarcer pound fine sugar, half tea 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


— 


THe Queen has not worr hercrown more than 
twenty times during her whole reign. 


Bayonets were iuvenied by a Basque regiment 


; 4 , - ee 
during a battle near Bayoans. Theiramrmunitiop 


had given out, and in despair they fixed their 
knives on the end of their guns te resiat a charge, 

Russia has few stranded actors, When a 
manager takes @ troupe om tour, he is required 
to deposit asum of mouvey with the Government 
to pay the travelling expenses home for the 
members in case they become stranded, 

Tax blue uniforms of the Austrian army are 
to be abolished, and a sober grey substituted, 
This is the decision of a cotamittee of experte 


| appointed to investigate and setile the question 





“uvroidery in large medallions, with’ sprays , syoon cipnamoa, one egg, and mix the flour, | 


ranching outward on the front of the skirt and | butter, sugar and cinnamon well together then 


round ché hex. Above this line of embruidery | make allinto a fine paste with the egg, roll out 
Woch ishg a pattern of sprays of vrange-blossom | quite thin!y, and cut with a round cutter, bake, 
aud true lovers’ kaote) was @ trail of orange. | aud when cool spread with jam and stick two 
blossoms, The pearl embroidery appears on the | together, them ice over. Half a pound of iciug 


tow bod ce also, aod there is afrilled collar of net | sugar, two tablespoonful of water, a few drops 
aa worked, and epaulettes of it to match, of lemon juice, just heat this over the fire, and 
ie X 


sleeves, 
Wreath of orange- blossoms completed the toiletie. | sugar, 


ot frills, with pearl edging finish the | pour over the biacuits very neatly. You should | 
A veil of rare old point lace and a} have just enough water barely to wet the | 


of the best. culour for soldiers’ clothes, 

M. Duvossz, a French savant, declares that 
fishes can talk, They can, he asserts, produce 
certain :Ounds at will by the vibration of certain 
especially designed muscles. These vibrations are 
caused by a little air bladder, which is alteruately 
distended and exhausted, 

Amono the novelties in electric lighting is a re- 
porter’s peucil with an electric light at the tip, 
This little device is convenient, in that it gives 
sufficient light to enable the owner to take notes 
at any time or place without need of lamp or 
candle, 

Purrime the cart befure the horse is no longer a 
mera conception, In France it is now aa accora- 
plished fact, An inven'or has got up a street-car 
or omnibus not drawn but driven with gearing 
from treadmill attached te the rear of the 
vehicle and supported on wheels, The horse, 
therefore, rides while he works, 

Yar pearl oyster is not in any way like the 
oysters which we eat. It is of av entirely difle- 
rent species, and as a toatter of iact the sbeile of 
the so-called pearl oyater are of far more value 
to those engaged in “ pearl fishing” than the 
pearls, There are extensive pear} fisheries in the 
Gulf of California, and some of the finest pearls 
have beeu taken from these waters. 

Hor milk isa recognised drink in some of the 
German cafés,. It is served in & cup with » 
saucer, and two lumps of sagar always accompany 
it. Thedriok has several things to cormend it 
since it has none of the dangerous qualities of tea, 
cotiee, or alcoholic drinks, and is declared by the 
doctors to be au excellent remedy tor disorders 0! 
the stumach arising from certain forms of ind}. 
gestion. 

Tne greater part of the desert of Sahara is, 
it has been ascertained, from 6,000 to 2,000 feet 
above the level of the ocoan. The desert is not 
rainlesa, but showers cover it with grass for a fer 
weeks every year, large flocks aud herds being 
maintained upon its berders, and the oases are 
depressions in which water can be collected aud 
stored. It was at one time believed that the 
whole of the desert was belowthe sea level, insteack 
of only a comparatively small part of it. 

A Cunrese prisoa is called a “cangue.” Its 
outer door is barred with bamboo aud is guarded 
by petty soldiers or policemen, The cangue 
contains two rooms and two yards, One room 
and one yard are for men. The other room and 
one yard are for women. ‘The space set apart for 
wowen is very much smaller than that fur men. 
But the women’s quarters and the men’s quarters 
are alike in being entirely devoid of any pro- 
vision for personal comfort or decency. 

Firs under water may be produced by placing 
some small pieces of phosphorus in 4 conical-shaped 
glass tuabler, and then covering them with the 
crystals of chlorate of potash. Next fill the glass 
with water and then add a few drops of sulphuric 
acid~—the acid to be applied directly to the phos- 
phorous and potash erystals by means of a lovug 
tube, If the experiment is properly carried cut 
tongues of bright red flarse can be seen flashing 
up through tne water, the iatense chemical heat 
produced by the action of the sulphuric acid on 
‘he potash and phosphorus being sufficient to in- 
Aame the latter, although entirely covered with 
water, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS 


NOTICES 





T:nere.—Letter goes in fourteen days. 
Sponge out with diluted benzine 
‘ v.—Ask at the Inland Revenue cifice 
C.—Pedlar’s license, 5s., got from police. 

iMADER.—A! cseller wil! obtain it for you, 

AyNx10 s Aman ~The Jawyer will tell you the coat, 

Quie.-~At any shop where the Instruments are sol 

Wiiisre.—Th amp cannot be detached or used \gain. 

ConTROvE) Tay Britge fell on Sunday, Deceraber 
28th, 127 

Iavornant Reaper.—The ‘‘a” in patent is sounded 
4 in fate, 

M. T.—-Wet it with soapseuds and lay it in the hot 
Sal, 

Wonsemn—T u must ask a lawyer to advise and to 
xct for you 

MaRK. sihaiints 0 police magistrate for a maintenance | 
yrdoer, 

Auwtrs,—Yo can will it to whomsoever you may 


think ft. 
Sam Weoirxr.—It 
uver and seller, 
One WHO WANTS TO 
in force ta the office where you 


is a matter of arrangement between 


Kuow.-—Ascertain rule hitherto 


are, 


Tx» G.—Yes, if the mother becomes chargeable to the 
parish. 
¥. M. &.—Forms for such agreements may bo had 


at most stationers’ shops. 

O.ang.—Punctuation wae frst 
the your 1520 

Onze ty Taovnus.--An employer can 
to give a servant a character 

Pat. —We are not able te guide you in a matter under 
Irish law. 

Youre Morwer.-—Child's birth ec: 
in ees hapa it takes place. 

B. E.— ureh of Fngland does 
grant fre a ‘the 2 State. 

Curio. Either advertise or take it to 
is not worth much. 


used in literature in 


%t be compelled 


2 be registered only 
not receive any 


some dealer. It 


LrDAL,— We cannot undertake to advise on questions 
of marriage otiquette 

Evwarp.-—Bernice comes from the Greek, moaning 
the one who brings victory 

Oo. R. W.—Write to Becretarr, 
malssion, ban row, Wost minstor, 


Civil 
LW. 
a Jewish name 


Service Com- 


Jowara@an’s Love.—Jonetban wa 
vet 


meaning the gift of the Lord. 


| tnstructions, 


| are said to exceed three hundred feet in 





and with success. 

Axsxiovs To Lerargn.—You would reguire personal 
It is an art not to be taught in a pari 
graph 

T.—You have no legal right to sell a ludger’s goods 
for arrears of rent, but you may detain the goods as 
security. 


IRENK.--Eyebrows and eyelashes that are thin can, it 
is said, be improved considerably by rubbing every 
night with vaseline, 


Famity Menpen.—Cotton thread is generally used to 
sew kid gloves, as it 


does not so readily cut the kid as 
silk thread. 


Hue.—Sneezing can be averted by pressing the upper 
lip against the teeth with the forefinger when the 
inclination will vanish 

Booxworm.-—-A bookseller in your own town will 
SS. @ able to supply you with catalogues contaiu 

@ the information destred. 


Bap Manyers.—There sre only two rules for good | -~ beco 
; manners, One iz, always think of othora; the other is, | glycorine mes the explosive compound < 


never think of yourself. 


Crrizex.---The theory of law is that every law-abiding 
man in the country i# bound to give his services gra 
to assist in bringing criminals to justice. 

Carern! 
preservative of the leather, and effectually keeps o 
the water and prevents wet feet. 


Hxpt.—-The word hairbreadth, now used for an 
inf uitesimal space, was once a regular measure. It 
was the width of sixteen hairs laid side by side. 

Ju-Jo.—The tallest trees in the world grow tr 
Australia. They are 0 species of marsh gum, and some 
aight. 





RICHES 
A crrrce girl stood at the window 
Of s houne that was large and grap d, 
And watched with a look of great | longing 
A little gir! play in the sand. 
I'd give my new doll just from Paris, 
With real curls and long silken skirt, 
My books, my mamma and my brother-- 
If | could just play in the dirt |" 


The poor little girl that was playing 
Looked up at the house grand aud 6ne 
‘Tt wigh that for only one bour 

That beeutiful home could be mine 

I would dress Ip silk of the finest, 

With my face cloan and hair very neat, 
And look out and feel oh, co sorry, 

For the poor little girl in the street!” 





Ob, green are the fields iv the distance, 
And white sre the clouds in the aky, 
And flowers that bloc m bigh above us 


Ayxious To Kyow.—The voyage from Britain to Are the flowers for which we o'er sigh. 
India is made in thirteen days by the big steaniers. Oh, poor without doubt are the rich ones 
; 4 When wealth brings no comfort and rest, 
ad . Latin and ¢ s 1 
a r~ me — ® favourite Latin and French | Aad rich without doubt are the poor ones, 
— : When their life as it is seemeth best. 
{uprcunrovs.—Brother cannot by law be made to pay K. ©. B. 


i@ penny, towards maintenance of sister. 

Orstrews.--The marke In the face will gradually dis 
appear without remedial treatment of any kind 

Dick Warrrinarox. --There is a Lord Mayor of Loudon, 
York, Liverpool, aad Manchvster. 




















Serivo.--Apring, 16th March; summer 2ist June; 3 Mittra.—A cream made up of nesta and water 
sutomn 23rd September ; wiuter 21st December 7 lightly dabbed on over it, allowed to dry jerfectly and 
~ + . t rT , ‘ | itl § Say. f 

re a part of a wi ¢ daughter's earnings can | — d np carefully with a clean soft-batred | 
, taken ra husband's or f.:her’s debts } “~ 
“Rotow Haxoa.—Cigcerine mized with a little fresh | _ Youscevsx.-—The “French grey” paint you suggest 
lemon juice will soften and whiten the skin | would depend on the colouring and style of the room, 
‘ | and without a kuowled ge of that we are powerless to 
Montscre.—If there ave no children, husband and | advise. 
wife's relatives each tare half of all she possessed | Lany Jawe.—To clean gilding, remove all dust with 
Verr.—A fish bas no feeling in its fius. You can do! a soft brush; then pg | the gilding lightly aud rapidly 
thing to assist the brokei ; with warm water tn which an onion has been boiled. 
- ’ . ! r’ Joth 
Crarre.—The t Home” cards should be sent out | Dry by rubbing with ac of loths 
iramediately subsequent to the wedding } ee... PKER AFTER KyowLecor.--The greatest bell in the 
| world.-if we exclude one which lies broken at Moscow. 
Neraprour.—You may be roqu emove the |} 4 ) oy tives ’ 
4 at “ a“ te . B. 3. a yt Ry rp -* Xd bogat on i ie estimated to weigh 448,772 pounds, and was nev: ‘or 
“toi de . ee ee =e- -is that, also at Moscow, weighing 141,000 pounds 
.vTrpra..?f the ; 0 wor were os 7 
ny capi oS oe own v ~ ae sve ©. A. T.—We know nothing better than warm water 
a . an aio | and soap to cleanse it. Brush in about the carving, and 
Teoveten Morne The father ust be present to | then dry well and rub up. A little polish at the last 
give consent to the tatration of infant in his na: | aay be used, but good rubbing-up is the cleanest. 
. ’ . ‘ ‘ : 
INDIGNANT ONE.— TevIMAN m egally refuse to| Wasa Tus.—In rinsing use water slightly warm ; the | 
bury « non-parishioner t 1 tl » parish graveyard, | clothes will look better, you will not take a chill, and 
noe Tiles yee) , | yor anda will not be injured in appearance beyond 
‘ Inquinrr.-—-Yo x uire to make cox any lame | the reach of glycerine and rose-water. 
lone to your neig':bour in raising your walis. . 
A Lovet’ or 1 Rownos Reapen:"--State your Ix a Prront,—Certainly the damage appears to be 
saire to your family doctor, sua be guided by his | Very slight and ought not to necessitate the purchase of 
im @ i “—_— ys | anew mirror, Were it a total break, so that the glass was 
oy 3 Q entirely destroyed, it would, of cor Irse, be right for you 
T. W.—Sponge itt luted bonzine, taking the | to replace it: but as it is you s should merely be held for 
excess off on blotting paper, after whi b sponge with | the damages. 
plain water, also recaoving excess moisture with blotting | 4 y icru.—A successful method of curing a cold in 
ae ethod ) 
_— . the head consists in tuhaliog through the nose the 
Pecrcta.—Waz Put ttin plenty of boiling water | emanations of ammonis coutained in a smelling-bottle. 
vith 4 Little s ult. i it boil ten minutes, never stir, | Lf the sense of smell be not acute, the bottle should be 
then drain and steam with the lid ou quarterof an hour, | kept under the nose until the pungency of its contents 





Remember always to wash rice well 


Purcaastr.—If o gale is arranged the purchaser ia 
justified in refusing to pay more than tue ticketed | 
| pri ~ 

| to sell, 





| has Lad the desired effect 


Oscan.—Calamus root has been used instead of | W. W.--To remove dandruff, a solution of powdered 
| tobacco by those who wished to discontinue chewing, | borax and‘ tepid water fa. generally used. ash the 


head thorougbiy with it. If it leaves the hair too dry 
apply a little vaseline, and rub it well into the roots of 
the hair. 


SmMooTnrace.—lf persistent shaving of your lps, chin, 
and cheeks <\oes not produce moustache, whiskers, and 
beard, nothing will ; jis that case you come of a hairless 
family, and bave in’ herited your smooth skin from your 
parente or their parents. 


Orancs Buossom.—If you wish to be married at 
church you must have the banns published three cones 
cutive Sundays tu the charch of the parish tn which yo 
live. If you wish to be married ata district registrar's 
office you must give twenty ove days’ notice, 

Scor.-—Gaalic is far ol ider than books—that is to say, 
it existed as a spoken language for hundreds of years 
before it began to be written or printed; the oldest 
natural objects in the country—hills, cnoun tains, and 
riversa—have ali Gaelic names. 


Perp_excy.—Glycerine is a sweotiah liquid, without 








Man.—Applied to shoes, glycerine is s oo 





; but if the shopkeeper desires more he may refuse | 


colour or smell, and is obtained from various fats and 
oils. When mixed with nitric and sulphuric -_ 
nitro 
glycerine which is much stronger than gunpowder 


BL ce-Eyvep Bess.—To represent music have the words 
and notes of songs printed on some lengths of cloth and 
make them up into adress. Wear a guitar or mandolin 
with a ribbon, some castanets and a mica at the 
belt, and a jew’ s harp mounted as a pin in the hair 

X. ¥. Z.—Plenty of powdered borax scattered freely 
where they congregate, and forced into cracks and 
crevioes where they are kuown to hide, if persevered in 
will finally rid you of them, but none of the remedies 


' 
without perseverance vill be of any avail. 


| Gran.—It should be thoroughly washed with hot 
| water and sop before using, and then boil some water 
} in them foro short time, and pour it away; they will 
| be then fit for use. A handful of hay dolled in a now 
| | PASn gue eee and then boil water in ft for hal! an 


| Uxewrcoyup.—Shorthand and typewriting are quite 
overdone, unless the operator is an pope ip w 

| case there le aa excellent o; See quad workers. 

Telegrapby is subject to very much the same criticism. 

— operators who are steady and reliable are rarely 


Aw Oty Svcesortesr.—The Giencoe nen, _ 
has made the valley historically fnee, — 
to death of the Macdonald tribe, in Lot 
surrendering before the time stated in King “Wiltiam's 
proclemation, December 3), 1691. A Proms had been 
vhtained te extipate the tribe, which the king is said 
to have atyned without reading % 
began on February 13th, 1092. Abou! 
slain, and many women and children, 
and offepring, wore turned out of their homes, and ‘died 
of cold and hunger. No punishment ever followed the 
atrocity. 

Gratis.--To make coffee-custard, take a large cup of 
frosh-ground coffee, break an egg into it; mix it up 
well; put it into a coffee-pot with a pint of boiling 





water. Boil it five minutes, add a cup of cold ee 
and let it stand ten minutes. Turn it off very cl 

inte a saucepan, add a pint of crear:, and give it = 
boll. Have ready eight egge well beaten, ome ani 4 


half large cupfuls of sugar; turn the coffee and croan 

wiling hot on tha ergs stirring all the while. Put 
the custard iato a pitcher, set it into boiling water, aud 
atic it all the time until it thickens. Serve in cups to 


} €&5 cold, 


eLLa.—A goed receipt for boiling a turkey ir the 
| folio »wing : Stuff the warkey as for roasting. A very 
nice dressing is made by chopping half a pint of oysters 
and them with breadcrumbs, butter, pepper, 
| and salt, thyme or sweet marjoram, and wet with mail 
or Ws ster. Baste about the turkey a 
ineide of whioh bas bewa dredged with flour, and pat it 
to boil in coki water with a spoonful of salt in it. Let 
a large turkey simmer for two and a half or fire 
hours, Skim it while boiling. Serve with oyster 
sauce made ty adding to ° cupful of the liquor in 
which the turkey was boiled the same quantity of anil 
and eight oysters chopped fine. Season with mince 
paraley ; stirin a spoonful af rice or wheat flour — 
with cold milk, and add a te — of butter. Boil 
up once and pour inte a tureen 
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